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B4-7 
PREFACE, 


To  write  upon  a  subject  which  is  probably  a 
sealed  book,  as  far  as  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Public  is  concerned,  requires,  at  any  rate^ 
a  few  words  of  explanation  if  not  of  apology. 
Racing,  however,  of  late  has  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion so  prominent  in  itself,  that  the  Ring  and 
its  affairs  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  Public,  although  starched  and 
straight-laced  hypocrites  pretend  to  decry  the 
first  as  Gambling  and  the  second  as  Roguery. 
This  Satire  is  not  a  volunteer  on  my  part— but 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  absurdities  of 
others.  When  they  wrote  the  nonsense  I  com- 
plain of,  and  proclaimed  the  absurdities  which  I 
intend  to  expose,  they  must  have  expected  con- 
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dign  punisbment  to  overtake  tliem  sooner  or 
later.  A  school  boy,  detected  witb  bis  pocket 
full  of  apples,  ougbt  not  to  feel  more  secure  of  a 
tbrasbing  tban  Bunbury,  Argus  and  Touch- 
stone, of  the  severest  castigation  that  words  can 
inflict. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  any  one  from 
*^  guessing  at  Winners"  under  any  alias  that 
he  may  please  to  assume — nay  more — I  am 
obliged  to  any  *^  person"  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  collecting  racing  memoranda  that 
may  be  depended  upon,  and  of  conveying  them 
to  the  world  in  a  modest,  if  not  an  intelligible 
form.  ShoTild  this  person  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  an  agreeable  style,  with  a  good  judg- 
ment and  correct  information,  I  read  his  letters 
with  pleasure — thanking  him  for  combining  the 
utile  dulci  upon  a  dry,  but  to  many  a  very  in- 
teresting subject. 
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We  shall,  I  think,  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  Public  are  more  conversant  with 
racing  matters  than  is  generally  supposed;  or 
else  that  no  one  reads  the  prolix  impertinences 
of  which  we  complain.  This  last  version  of  the 
case,  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  the  true  one, 
since  it  is  quite  as  unusual  for  a  Paper  now-a- 
days  to  go  without  its  foreign  intelligence  as 
its  racing  Prophet,  and  the  tribe  has  so  increased 
upon  us  that  the  Sunday  Times  will  publish 
you,  occasionally,  the  crudities  of  half-a-dozen 
in  one  number — each  contradicting  the  other — 
and  all  of  them  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  care- 
lessness, bad  English,  and  Presumption  can 
carry  them. 

I  will  wager  a  prophecy,  that  Editors  and 
Prophets  will  regard  these  lines  as  an  ill- 
natured  attack,  instead  of  a  grave  correction. 
Yet  I  have  suffered  much  from  them  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  have  consulted  Men 
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of  Sense,  well  affected  to  the  interests  of  the 
Turf,  who  have  declared  to  me,  that  they  have 
suffered  agonies  also.  I  have,  therefore,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  these  racing  aphides  vas- 
tatores  must  be  checked,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  good  Citizen  to  contribute  his  recipe 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  medicine  which  I  now 
exhibit  has  the  effect  of  nipping  in  the  bud, 
even  a  very  little  Prophet,  my  labour  will  not 
be  thrown  away.  Should  it  prove  ineffective,  I 
must  return  to  the  Laboratory  and  endeavour 
to  compound  a  literary  gun  cotton ;  for  nothing 
short  of  that  will  stir  them. 


JOHN  DAVIS. 


THE     RING. 


PART    I.— THE    CLUB. 

"  How  to  ring  a  Bear — ^First  Catch  him."— 

Unknown  Authob. 

Of  Arts— and  Arms — and  Love — let  others  sing  ! 
Muse  I  trim  thy  wings,  and  celebrate  the  "  Ring." 

Not  this  the  fatal  Ring  which  long  ago 
Wreak'd  Cannae's  vengeance  on  Rome's  sternest  foe; 
Nor  this  the  Ring,  proud  Castlemaine's  resort, 
"Where  Sedley  sauntered  and  where  Mohun  fought ; 
Nor  yet  the  Ring,  where  British  courage  plies, 
The  trade  of  flat'ning  nose,  and  black'ning  eyes ! 
What  Ring,  then,  prithee,  is  it  ?    There's  the  rub ! 
'Tis  a  Community — Republic — Club  ! 
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A  motley  club,  at  present  without  rules. 
Where  wise  men  feed  in  public — upon  fools, 
ijro  to  Newmarket ;  there  you'll  hear  them  roar. 
Like  Cross's  lions,  fed  at  half-past  four 
On  shins  of  beef ;  but,  unlike  beasts  of  prey. 
No  food  their  ravenous  appetites  can  stay. 

There,  Satan  touting  from  behind  his  ditch. 
Beholds  the  fools  grow  poor,  and  knaves  grow  rich  ', 
While  Captain  Armstrong  rides  the  better  horse. 
And  needy  nobblers  chuckle  o'er  a  cross  : 
Or,  for  a  change,  the  knowing  ones  stand  in 
With  some  dark  flier,  meant — ^at  last — to  win  ! 

There — -jockeys,  trainers^  lords,  and  legs,  and  boys. 
And  Cambridge  Flats,  in  villainous  corduroys. 
Join  in  one  shout  that  rends  the  piercing  air : — 
The  Horse!      The  Mare!      A  thousand — You've 

the  Mare  ! 
A  hundred  on  the  horse  !     Say  five  to  four  ! 
In  ponies — fifties  ?     Done  ; — again  ?     No  more. 
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Then,  Pedley  proffers,  with  transcendant  roar. 

To  bet  six  pounds  to  five,  take  six  to  four. 

And  Crutch,  with  ample  betting  book  pull'd  out. 

Lays  even  money  to  some  weak-lung'd  lout ; 

While  CrocTcy  niggles  up  in  haste,  to  share 

The  coming  fortunes  of  the  lucky  mare. 

The  odds  are  chang'd — the  cat  has  jump'd  at  last. 

The  horse's  luckless  backers  stand  aghast. 

'Tis  not  his  day  ;  they  see  he's  not  the  thing : 

And  three  to  one  goes  begging  round  the  ring ! 

Oh !  noblest  vehicle  of  gain  and  loss ! 
Misused,  mismanaged,  much -enduring  horse  ! 
Torn  from  thy  native  sands  to  breathe  an  air. 
As  free  and  bracing,  tho'  perhaps  less  fair. 
Child  of  the  free  !  no  slavish  soil  can  trace 
Th'  untainted  lineage  of  the  spotless  race. 
It  droops  where  tyrants  flourish  ;  let  them  rave  ! 
Ishmael's  sole  wealth  consorts  not  with  a  slave. 
Midst  cringing  serfs,  and  trembling  hinds  forlorn, 
Dwindles  the  offspring  of  the  "  Desert  Born." 
But  here  it  thrives  unrivall'd ;  far  more  fleet 
Our  steeds  than  all  which  Yemen's  barley  eat. 
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Not    those    fam'd   mares   which  erst  the    prophet 

bore. 
Nor  those  fierce  steeds  Achilles  lashed  of  yore ; 
Nor  all  which  ever  spum'd  Olympic  dust, — 
Tho'  sung  by  Pindar's  self,  and  ta'en  on  trust 
By  after  ages—  could  compete  with  ours. 
For  swiftness,  courage,  and  enduring  powers. 
And  what  if  knavish  tricks  and  knavish  art. 
Partial  dishonour  to  the  Turf  impart. 
Shall  we  give  up  the  glory  of  our  land. 
At  Berkeley's  beck,  or  Joseph  Hume's  command  ? 
Shall  we  protect  the  rogues,  and  punish  none 
But  those  who've  honestly  and  fairly  won  ? 
Pooh  !  pooh  !  The  English  nation  loves  a  horse; 
Adores  a  race ;  and  likes  a  bet,  of  course. 

Come  then  !  old  gentleman,  assume  your  hat, 
I'll  do  the  honors  of  Newmarket's  flat ! 
There  racing  stands  unrival'd — scarce  a  blade 
Of  bolder  grass  exalts  its  wither'd  head ; 
To  mar  the  velvet  turf — no  stands  are  seen. 
To  court  the  crowd— 'tis  business  we  mean. 
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With  saddle  strap'd  behind  his  dapper  back. 
Who  canters  up  the  heath  on  pigmy  hack  ? 
*Tis  Robinson  or  Chifney,  mark  his  seat. 
How  firm  and  graceful,  vigorous,  yet  neat. 
There's  Chesterfield  and  Anson,  Byng  and  Payne, 
Peel,  Bowes,  and  Stradbroke,  in  his  cautious  vein : 
Jersey,  and  Beaufort,  Rutland  and  his  partner, 
Th'    adventurous    Sloane,    Rous,    Orford,    Greville, 

Gardner ; 
Exeter,  Glasgow,  Maidstone,  and  the  might 
Of  fierce  Lord  George,  much  felt  in  Qui  Tarn  fight* 

Now  to  the  betting  post ;  what  sounds  are  these  ? 
Can  people  roar,  with  such  provoking  ease  ? 

See  Pedley,  stand  auspicious  on  the  pump ; 
Clear  his  fine  voice,  and  give  a  warning  thump : 
While  Hill  in  hoarser  tones  assails  the  skies. 
And  lessor  Stentors  practice  shriller  cries ; 
Ah  !  if  you  love  me,  gentle  Bettors,  be 
Content  to  shout  in  somewhat  lower  key  ! 
And  roar  like  Bully  Bottom  in  the  tale. 
More  like  a  sucking  dove  or  nightingale : 
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My  ears  are  sensitive,  my  voice  is  low, 
Yet  would  I  make  a  bet  before  I  go. 

'Tis  done  sir !  Hill  has  book'd  it ;  round  I  turn. 
And  gallop  off,  prej)ared  the  worst  to  learn ; 
And  strange  to  say,  my  favourite,  shows  a  most 
Decided  horror  of  the  winning  post. 
For  if  one  does  not,  as  they  say,  stand  in. 
With  a  good  thing,  'tis  rather  hard  to  win ! 
Yet,  why  denounce  it  all  ?     I've  had  my  losses. 
Like  Dogberry,  and  cheer'd  my  winning  horses  : 
The  system's  not  immaculate,  no  doubt. 
But  cleanse  the  Ring,  and  "kick  Levanters  out ; 
'Tis  doubly  hard,  to  pay  a  "  man  of  straw," 
Whose  next  year's  purse  strings,  no  receipt  can  draw. 
But  why  run  down  the  sport,  which  Grafton  loves. 
And  Spencer,  Portland,  Albemarle  approves ; 
Which  kings  established,  and  the  country's  pride. 
Protest  who  may,  will  never  lay  aside. 
But  must  we  hold  the  pitying  hand — for,  aye, 
Tho'  Bettors  don't  apologise  or  pay  ? 
Shall  ruffian  Anderson  to  Epsom  sneak,  (1) 
And  stalk  unkick'd,  uncudgel'd,  for  a  week  ? 
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Shall  rogues  of  every  sort,  and  grade,  and  size, 

Unhang'd  up  villainies,  incarnate  lies. 

Disport  themselves  as  bravely,  as  if  willing. 

To  pawn  their  shirts  and  pay  their  utmost  shilling  ? 

While  in  the  Ring,  some  Man  of  straw  lays  out 

Their  thousands  still :  and  then  levants  next  bout ! 

And  in  the  courts  of  law  their  agents  drive 

Actions  Qui  Tarn  (2)  in  dozens,  and  would  thrive 

If  Milner  Gibson  were  but  listened  to  ; 

But,  since  we're  safe  till  then,  "  rassurons  nous  /" 

Oh,  Milner  Gibson  !     Milner  Gibson,  oh  ! 

Why  will  you  persecute  poor  winners  so  ? 

Why  will  you  make  'em  pay,  on  such  bad  grounds 

And  to  such  rogues,  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?  (3 ) 

Look  up  your  law  !  you  want  it ;  we  invent 

No  novel  course,  but  steer  by  precedent. 

Law,  custom,  equity  and  sense  with  us  ! 

We  care  not  tho'  your  wisdom  make  a  fuss. 

And  you,  too,  Joseph !  ever  dropping  on. 
Like  the  small  stream  that  wears  the  living  stone. 
Give  over  cackling,  where  it  serves  no  use  ; 
Wait  'till  the  Capitol's  attack'd— good  goose  !   (4) 
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Why  do  your  meddling  fingers  always  flirt 

With  slippery  tricks  ?     And  sympathise  with  dirt  ? 

So  horse  racing's  at  last  "  a  game  or  sitting,"  (5) 
Nor  unlike  thimble-rig,  but  more  befitting 
The  dignity  of  courts,  and  places  royal. 
And  much  played  in  St.  James',  by  the  loyal ; 
Queen  Anne,  were  she  alive,  would  rap  out  fudge 
To  such  a  reading,  and  unwig  the  Judge. 

Go  on !  Lord  George, your  stringent  rules  extend(6) 
Through  all  the  land,  the  sportman's  truest  friend  ; 
With  head  to  plan,  and  hand  to  carry-out. 
Knavery's  complete  discomfiture  and  rout ; 
Tho'  bankrupt  Andersons  may  wreak  their  spite. 
In  Qui  Tam  actions,  true  men,  know  you're  right. 

1843. 


END    OF   PART    I. 


THE    EING. 


PART     II.— THE     PROPHETS. 


With  eyes  that  hardly  serve— at  most — 
To  guide  their  owner  'gainst  a  post." 


Stand  fortli,  ye  Prophets  !  from  the  Grub  Street 

dens^ 
Where  brainless  folly  nibs  Sybilline  pens  ! 
Hold  up  your  inky  hands,  and  let  us  see. 
Who,  in  the  name  of  Heaven !  our  wise  ones  be. 
The  Courtis  set ;  and  pillory  and  whipping, 
A  wait  the  mightiest  soothsayer  caught  tripping. 

Years  have  gone  by,  alas  !  since  Judex  (1)  writ, 
And  smarten 'd  common  sense  with  sterling  wit. 
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Shrewd  in  his  summing  up — in  purpose  clear — 

In  language  pointed — classic  in  idea — 

His  essays  pleased,  like  Walton's,  those  who  laugh *d 

At  the  quaint  mysteries  of  the  "  Fisher's  Craft." 

One  day  they  ceas'd  :  for  Judex  had  resign 'd 

The  Prophet's  occupation  to  the  hlind.  ( 1 ) 

And  his  success,  and  more,  the  zest  he  left 

With  racmg  appetites  of  food  bereft. 

Sent  out  an  ark  full  of  prodigious  shapes. 

Our  daily  pests,  lamented  Judex's  "  Apes." 

Now  Pegasus  adapts  his  wings  to  fly  ;  (2) 

Now  hobbles  forth  decrepid  Bunbury  ; 

The  Early  Village  Cock  from  Middleham  crows. 

And  Miles'  cunning  Infant  blows  his  nose  ! 

By  Touchstone's  copious  nonsense,  scarcely  match 'd — 

Argus  picks  conquerors  from  horses  scratch'd  ; 

And  all  combine,  in  futile  rage,  to  drub. 

With  verbal  bangs,  th'  appeal-less  Jockey  Club. 

Each  interferes,  with  yet  another  plan. 

For  re-instating  quick  that  "  Good  young  Man," 

For  whom  the  pensive  Public  sigheth  ever, 

^'  He  was  so  blameless,  and  he  is  so  clever." 
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Each  journal  now,  expensive  luxury  ! 
Maintains  its  shallow-pated  Bunbury  ; 
But  that  old  driv'ling  Grandmamma's  own  shelf. 
Groans  with  the  twaddle  father'd  by  himself. 
There — in  her  acre-age — combination  sweet. 
His  pertness,  blindness,  and  bad  English  meet ; 
Forming  together  such  a  heavy  dish. 
That  the  dull  editor  finds  nought  to  wish. 
Return  thou,  blockhead,  to  some  Wackford's  rule ! 
Gulp  brimston'd  treacle  at  a  Yorkshire  school ; 
Clear  out  thy  brains,  thy  body,  and  thy  style. 
Let's  hear  no  more  of  BunhWy,  save  his  mile  !  (3) 

Next,  Argus   comes,   so   oft  they've  caught  him 
sleeping, 
His  hundred  blinking  eyes  the  roads  are  sweeping ; 
In  most  appropriate  mock'ry  transfer'd. 
To  caudal  end  of  Juno's  strutting  bird. 
Why  man  !  your  wise  "  Informant "  needs  must  wait 
On  Friday  night,  for  news,  at  Hanwell's  Gate  j 
Such  random  hits,  such  wishy-washy  chatter. 
Should  constitute,  methinks,  a  hopeless  hatter, 
3 
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Discarded  Vates  !  one  short  word  with  you. 
Worse,  and  yet  better,  than  the  other  two  ; 
I've  heard  it  whisper 'd,  tho'  your  pick's  not  bad. 
Your  styles  inaneness  drives  the  reader  mad. 
And  well  I  mind  (in  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
E're  Crockford  gave  up  hazard,  to  mix  wine ; 
And  left  his  books  and  schemes  of  gain,  to  go. 
Where  no  one  cares  to  follow  him, — below  ! ) 
That  reverend  senior,  grinning,  used  to  say — 
''Vel  sir  !  so  Wayfs  is  wrong  agin  to  day  ! "  (4) 
From  this  I  argue,  that  he  thought  your  sphere, 
Tho'  right  for  once,  in  Phosphorus's  year. 
Lay  more  in  "  quill  driving,"  or  "  sparrow  catching," 
Than  "Epsom  Racing,"  and  " Newmarket  matching ;" 
And  him,  in  shrewdness,  none  could  over-reach— 
Not  the  old  usurer  of  the  Leather  Breech  ! 
Besides,  you  babble  about  mutton  chops. 
Describe  the  road,  the  weather,  and  the  crops ; 
Detail  your  journey  there,  and  back  again. 
And  the  small  grandeurs  of  a  first-class  train. 
Bedaub  the  Chester  handicaps  with  praise. 
And  thank  the  Cestrians  for  four  pleasant  days ; 
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Cut  jokes  more  dreary  far  than  Cumbria's  waste, 
Combining  vulgar  words  with  vulgar  taste  ; 
And  pun  and  puzzle,  and  then  pun  again, 
'Till  all  attempts  to  follow  you  are — vain. 

What  bird   and  beast  are  these  f — a  "  Bumpkin 
Fowl," 
And  a  sad  hound,  too  well  I  know  his  howl. 
Since  'twould  be  waste  of  time  and  toil,  to  flog, 
With  any  English  scourge,  Joe  Muggins'  Dog ; 
I  hereby  charge  thee.  Muggins,  to  provide, 
A  Russian  knout  for  his  most  callous  hide, 
See  that  the  tap 'ring  thong  and  well  chew'd  lash. 
Might  serve  our  Nicholas  himself  to  thrash 
A  patriotic  Pole,  or  restive  nun ! 
Whilst  Greek  arch-bishops  bless  Muscovian  fun. 
Muzzle  him  too — the  moon-be-howling  tyke. 
And  let  all  Josephs  serve  such  curs  alik«« 

Nor  must  thou  crow  unnoticed  on — thou  queer 
Usurper  of  the  name  of  Chanticleer ! 
Early  thou  art,  and  let  us  early  see 
The  cooking  of  such  noisy  Fowls  as  thee  ! 
b2 
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But  midst  this  sweeping  censure,  shall  we  grudge 
His  meed  of  well-earn'd  praise,  to  one  good  judge. 
Who,  tho'  he  tickle  not  our  ears  the  while. 
With  all  the  pleasant  point  of  Judex's  style. 
Tempers  his  racing  knowledge  with  sound  sense. 
Decides  with  care,  and  writes  without  pretence. 
Then  Pegasus,  accept  the  tribute  due 
To  the  sole  Prophet,  who  is  often  true. 
Not  thine  to  threaten  Bunb'rys  Dinner  Feat — (5) 
Or  swear  a  horse  waspoison'd — if  he's  beat. 
Not  thine  to  hint  at  wondrous  complots  known. 
To  none  on  earth  save  Pegasus  alone. 
Not  thine  to  blow  thy  penny  trump  next  day. 
With— Were nt  We  right?  and  see  Synopsis  pray  ! 
'Tis  true  as  sure  as  Bunhurys  a  Prophet — 
His  choice  runs  third,  and  no  one  thinks  aught  of  it. 
But  had  the  other  nags  been  sick  or  dead. 
Or  left  at  home — he  had  run  first  instead  ! 
Thou  muddle-headed  noodle  fear  to  write. 
Lest  I  buy  many  pens — and  crush  thee  quite. 

Thus  far  good  Pegasus  accept  my  thanks. 
For  sense  unspotted  by  prophetic  pranks. 
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Yet  are  there  bones  to  pick,  'twixt  you  and  me. 
Horses  are  not  the  public  property  !  !   (6) 
The  public  never  paid  one  single  farthing 
To  keep  the  owner  or  his  horse  from  starving ; 
The  public  bet — tout — bother — and  forestall. 
And  if  they  bum  themselves — the  public  squall. 
And  so  they  ought,  and  serve  them  right,  they  look 
Through  every  page-full  of  an  owner's  book. 
Glower  o'er  his  shoulder,  as  he  writes  a  bet. 
And  if  not  tall  enough,  the  public  fret ; 
And  this  is  reckon'd  decent — "  by  these  hilts," 
A  man  should  bet  for  secrecy — "  on  stilts." 

But  not  to  Pegasus  will  I  concede. 
Nor  any  one,  nor  all  the  Seers  agreed; 
Speak  they  their  own — or  more  the  public  mind. 
The  power  they  arrogate,  "  to  loose  and  bind." 

With  every  prejudice,  without  regard 
To  what  they  write,  howe'er  unjust  and  hard. 
These  saucy  scribblers  make  our  daily  Press, 
A  noisy  vehicle  to  claim  redress  ! 
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Should  handicappers  weight  a  friendly  horse. 
Five  lb.  too  high,  down  drop  our  seers  of  course  I 
Each  brays  more  loudly  than  his  fellow  ass. 
That  things  are  come  to  a  prodigious  pass ! 
That  every  Man,  h  e.  themselves,  must  feel, 
"Disgust  and  something  more"  (7)   from  head  to 

heel. 
That  thenceforth  paid  officials  are  required— 
By  whom  ?     The  Public  of  unpaid  ones  tired. 
"  That  this  and  that  case  needs  investigation— 
That  this  and  that  man  lowers  his  high  station." 
Oh  1  Public  !  Public  !  in  thy  sweeping  name. 
What  wondrous  jurisdiction  prophets  claim  ! 
When  will  they  deign  to  regulate  the  size. 
Of  Epsom  salad  bowls,  and  pigeon  pies ; 
And  tell— how  many  gooseberries  per  bottle. 
Will  brew  champagne  fit  for  a  prophet's  throttle  ! 

And  here  I  pause,  in  anger  mix't  with  grief. 
To  gaze  on  impudence  beyond  belief. 
Who  made  you  judges  ?     Scurvy  prophets  !  who 
Wishes  Turf  matters  to  be  ruled  by  you  ? 
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You  say,  "  the  punishment  exceeds  th'  offence  " — (8) 
You  talk  of  errors  in  the  prseterit  tense ! 
You  point  triumphant  to  "  his  late  career," 
Who  won  the  Oaks  and  Derby  both  last  year ; 
The  Derby  this — the  vase — the  cup — and  say. 
The  Public  asks,  and  will  have  back  John  Day : 
Your  threat,  "  the  Public  has  a  right  to  know. 
The  evidence  that  cast  him," — be  it  so. 
I  dare  to  promise  (should  his  friends  advise) 
The  goodly  budget  yet  shall  greet  your  eyes ; 
But  much  I  beg  you  in  your  zeal  to  pause. 
Lest  it  for  ever  damn  your  client's  cause. 
Your  bullying  tone,  and  ill-judged  violence. 
Have  but  been  exercised,  at  his  expense ; 
The  Sunday  Times  has  thunder'd  at  his  cost. 
In  BelVs  High  Pressure,  he  was  nearly  lost ; 
And  each  time  Argus  clears  his  throat  to  bray. 
Or  Bunbury  blusters,  throws  him  back  a  Day. 
A  word  then,  in  your  ear,  he  serves  him  best. 
Who  holds  his  tongue,  and  lets  time  do  the  rest. 

Still  must  I  rank  it  for  a  deep  disgrace. 
In  those  who  gave  such  rampant  libels  place ; 
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The  editors  who  did  not  fear  to  lend 

A  hand  to  falsehoods  (9)  which  might  serve  a  friend*-** 

And  still  contrive j  in  spite  of  every  hint. 

To  make  the  nauseous  case  a  theme  for  print. 

We've  seen  our  prophets  now  before  the  judge. 
Straight-forward  Clarke  has  proved  their  witch-craft 

fudge ! 
Let's  view  them  after — when  their  brains  are  cool — 
Faint  from  their  struggles  on  the  "  Pythian  Stool." 

How  smirking  still — how  full  of  quips  and  cranks. 
How  glibly  swallowing  editorial  thanks  ! 
For  every  glaring  failure  they  produce 
A  valid  reason,  or  a  good  excuse. 
On  "  ifs"  and  **  ands"  they  rear  a  goodly  pile. 
And  mix  up  poisons  in  Tophana's  style. 
That  make  nags   safe — yet  leave   no   trace    behind 

em— 
And  baffle  Faraday  himself  to  find  'em. 

Then  !   out  blurts  Bunbury-^it  now  appears 
Red  Hart  was  poison 'd  for  the  race — his  ears 
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Droop'd  down,  instead  of  pricking  up — ^his  tail 
(A  sure  criterion  too  when  horses  ail) 
Hung  listless  to  houghs — the  horse  was  ill. 
And  Bunbury  knows  who  made  and  gave  the  pill. 
Dost  thou  ?  good  wiseacre  !  then  tell  John  Kent, 
The  hint  were  better  than  thy  best  lament. 

This  mare's-nest  found— the  jolterhead  proceeds 
To  compliment  himself  on  his  great  deeds ! 
'*  Right  in  four  races  out  of  five  !  how  clever  ! 
And  half  a  dozen  matches !  did  you  ever  ?  " 
Mem!  for  the   first  he  picks  them  out  in  batches, 

(10) 
And  wisely  them,  both  for  choice — in  matches ; 
"  Refer  to  letter," — Welcome  stakes — we  said, 
Miami  first,  but  Red  Hart  won  instead.   (11) 
Now  this  of  course  was  what  we  meant — just  so  ! 
It  is  nt  every  fool  knows  what  we  know. 
But  not  content  with  ordinary  tropes. 
Impressive  Bunb'ry  with  the  Marv'lous  copes ; 
And  solemnly  condemns  to  mastication, 
A  horse,  for  winning  'gainst  his  regulation. 
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Not  Ugolino,  grumbling  o'er  his  skull. 

Nor  Tar  rare,  (12)  scrunching  rats,  a  prison  full ; 

Nor  any  cannibal  that  ever  took 

An  appetizing  glance  at  Captain  Cook, 

Competes  with  him,  who,  spite  of  Dublin's  groans. 

Decides  on  polishing  poor  Clermont's  bones. 

Such  equine  banquets,  our  most  beef  fed  lieges. 

Have  often  shudder'd  at  in  famous  sieges — 

But  never  dream't  as  yet  of  horse  for  dinner. 

Because  the  chesnut  fool  came  in  a  winner. 

And  after  this  disgrace — did  Bunh'ry  dare 
To  face  it  out,  and  brave  the  Public  stare — 
Did  Grandmamma  turn  off  her  household  seer. 
Rescind  his  penny  a  line,  or  stop  his  beer ; 
And  did  she  of  his  hits  no  longer  vain — 
Deny  her  bantling  space  to  scrawl  again. 
O  no  ! — The  dear  old  lady  loves  a  joke. 
And  cuts  them  too  as  well  as  other  folk. 
And  rather  fiom  a  leader  would  she  part. 
Than  miss  the  sallies  of  this  ''light  young  heart;" 
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So  publishes  next  day  a  work  from  Babel — 
Synopsis  hight,  or  Bunburys  Time  Table,  (13) 
In  which  he  makes  the  horses  win  by  rule. 
And  proves  himself  with  circumstance — a  fool. 

Next  babbles   Touchstone — Mendicant   was  beat, 
(14) 
'Twas  her  companion.  Hero,  did  the  feat. 
This  then  must  reckon  as  a  hit — for  who 
Would  stand  on  one — where  he  might  stand  on  two  ? 
But  who  comes  next  ?  why  Bunbury  again  ! 
And  as  I  live,  in  light  sarcastic  vein — (15) 
Abusing  Hampton  Races,  town  and  steeple. 
The  Toy,  the  Hurst,  the  river  and  the  people  ; 
The  booths,  the  stands,  the  Parsons  and  his  sport — • 
And  every  thing  at  Hampton,  but  the  Court. 
And  telling  us — it  works  him  much  annoy. 
To  see  the  meadows  where  he  roll'd  a  boy. 
In  cockney  glee- — and  then  of  course  pic-nic'd  it — ^ 
By  keepers'  surly  veto  interdicted. 

Ah  !  bushel-headed  brat,  I  see  thee  now. 
Sprawl  in  the  spot  where  late  reposed  a  cow, 
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While  screams  the   nurse,  and  points  to  what  she 

means — 
'*  Law  !  Master  Bunburys  dirtied  his  nankeens." 

Adieu,  then  prophets — who  from  one  deal  desk. 
Knock  off  the  race — the  road — the  picturesque — 
The  handicapper — owner — ^jockey — j udge. 
Flatter  a  friend — pay  off  a  secret  grudge — 
Lecture  on  moral  feeling — honesty — 
*'  The    Turf  as    'tis,   and  'twas,  and  ought  to  he !" 

(16) 
And  twenty  other  themes — the  more  the  hetter. 
In  the  dull  compass  of  one  vapid  letter. 
Did  ever  Rabelais,  in  wildest  feat. 
Make  stranger  hotch-potch  in  one  chapter  meet  ? 
Were  crosser  questions  in  the  Sorbonne  mooted. 
Or  subtler  points  by  Crichton's  tongue  disputed  ? 

I  under-rate  not  mental  throes  and  toil — 
I  grudge  no  pence,  that  pay  for  midnight  oil ; 
I  know  that  trouble  is  our  lot—  I  feel 
To  write  like  Bunn,  is  better  than  to  steal. 
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I  honour  handicrafts,  and  craftsmen's  pains, 

I  clip  no  penn}'-a-liner's  copper  gains  ! 

Yet,  I  deny  that  folly  so  intense, 

Must  needs  result  from  lack  of  common  sense  !  ! 

So  here  I  fling  my  glove — and  warn  these  seers. 
Despite  their  gab  !  their  impudence — and  ears  ! 
That  no  respect  nor  mercy  will  I  show. 
To  the  dull  firm  of  Bunhury  and  Co.  ! 


1847. 


END    OF    PART    II. 


APPENDIX  TO  PAET  I. 


(1.)  Pars  pro  toto-^one  for  the  whole — although  Mr.  An- 
derson was  the  most  turbulent  and  swaggering  of  Levanters, 
Mr.  Beales,  the  Cambridge  coal  merchant,  and  others,  whose 
name  unfortunately  is  Legion,  are  quite  welcome  to  their 
share  of  any  of  the  little  civilities  contained  in  the  following 
lines. 

(2.)  As  a  history  of  the  Qui  Tarn  actions,  take  the  following 
lines,  written  at  the  time  they  were  rife  : — 

QUI  TAM. 

There  was  a  Man  of  Law,  and  to  a  Man  of  Straw, 
With  professional  impertinence,  he  said,  said,  said, 

The  Summer  it  is  gone,  and  the  Winter's  coming  on ! 
Then  how  shall  you  and  I  get  our  bread,  bread,  bread. 

Then  this  worthy  pair  began  to  search  the  Acts  of  Anne, 
A  tenible  old  woman,  who  declares,  clares,  clares, 

That  without  all  contradiction,  on  a  Gambling  conviction, 
Th'  Informer  and  the  Parish  shall  go  shares,  shares,  shares. 

Then  the  Man  of  Law  arose,  with  a  finger  on  his  nose — 
And  the  Man  of  Straw  he  winked  his  left  peeper,  peeper,  peeper; 

And  they  both  of  them  agi-eed,  'twas  impossible  indeed, 
To  Winter  it  much  pleasanter,  or  cheaper,  cheaper,  cheaper. 
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'Twill  find  us  in  the  chief  of  Christmas  fare— Eoast  Bee^ 
And  fill  a  purse  as  quick  as  the  "  Repale"  pale,  pale ! 

We'll  have  "  Turkey,"  says  the  Law !  and  "  Chine,"  rejoins  the  Straw! 
And  Dublin  stout,  and  Bass's  bitter  ale,  ale,  ale. 

Then  they  set  to  work  directly,  and  copied  out  correctly, 
rive  hundred  different  actions  of  Qui  Tarn,  Tarn,  Tarn  ; 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  if  you're  not  in  the  dark 
On  the  nature  of  such  processes,  I  am,  am,  am. 

And  they  sent  them  far  and  wide,  and  would'nt  be  dem"ed. 

They  scatter'd  them  through  all  the  frightened  land,  land,  land; 

Like  Britannia  on  the  top  of  a  postage  envelope, 
Delivering  the  notes  with  her  own  hand,  hand,  hand. 

Then  fear  possessed  the  Bettors,  who  received  the  scoundrel's  letters, 
And  the  leaders  of  the  Turf  were  in  a  fluster,  fluster,  fluster ; 

Influentials  were  attacked,  and  knew  not  how  to  act. 
And  some  began  to  croak,  and  some  to  bluster,  bluster,  bluster. 

And  the  end  of  this  wiU  be,  that  they'll  summons  you  and  me. 
Since  the  Law  is  never  tired  of  such  fun,  fun,  fun ; 

And  imless  the  Commons'  House,  Lord  George,  and  Captain  Rous, 
Deliver  us  from  Judges,  we  are  done,  done,  done. 


(3.)  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  the  sum  modestly 
sought  to  be  recovered  hy  this  novel  application  of  the  Act  of 
Anne — one  half  to  the  parish,  one  half  to  the  informer, 
besides  costs,  which  amount  to  a  very  pretty  penny.  Every 
person  who  had  ever  made  a  bet  or  kept  a  race-horse,  was 
saddled  with  innumerable  actions,  for  every  sort  of  sum  that 
it  entered  into  the  attorney's  head  to  sue.  HappUy,  the 
rogues  were  defeated,  and  the  tables  turned  upon  them,  by  the 
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Duke  of  Riehmond  and  Lord  Palmerston's  Act,  revising  and 
determining  the  whole  of  the  Laws  referring  to  Games  of 
Chance,  Racing,  &c.,  and  enacting  others  which  had  the  effect 
of  entirely  ruining  the  promoters  of  the  Qui  Tarn  actions. 

(4.)  Most  people  will  recollect  the  occasion  upon  which 
that  heavy  piece  of  goods,  Mr.  Hume,  compared  himself  and 
his  uses  to  the  Geese  of  the  Capitol  and  their  uses.  Painters 
are  not  often  so  happy  in  drawing  their  own  portraits.  Barring 
the  use  that  he  is  of,  the  portrait  is  complete  this  time. 
Joseph's  resemblance  to  the  Goose  of  the  Capitol  holds  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion  to  the  truth,  that  the  Irish  mem- 
ber's meal  of  potatoes  held  to  the  dinner  to  which  he  was 
invited — "Potatoes  and  Beef.'  They  were  just  the  same, 
"bating  the  Bay-f,"  as  the  Patlander  beautifully  expressed  it. 

(5.)  It  was  determined  by  the  bewig'd  wisdom  of  the  Bench, 
that  Horse-racing  came  within  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  (under 
which  the  Qui  Tam  actions  were  brought),  inasmuch  as  it  was 
a  Game  or  Sifting,  capable  of  being  played  in  the  Porter's 
Lodge  of  any  of  the  Royal  Palaces.  Oh!  ingenious  per- 
verters  of  common  sense — superior  to  the  vulgar  distinctions 
of  reading,  writing,  and  understanding—how  shall  any  Par- 
liament, however  divinely  guided,  make  laws  which  ye  will 
not  interpret'by  contraries,  and  defeat  by  legal  fietions,  which 
mustj  sooner  or  later,  consign  ye  all  to  the  place  where  the 
& 
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Father  of  such  monstrous  perversions  holds  his  sittings  in 
Banco ! 

(6.)  Since  this  was  written,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  having 
cleansed  the  Augean  stable  of  the  Turf,  defeated  the  Qui  Tarn 
rogues,  and  disciplined  racing  in  all  its  branches,  has  retired 
from  the  Turf.  Let  us  hope  not  for  ever.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  him,  that  he  has  entirely  created  racing  as  it  now  is. 
His  invention,  or,  at  any  rate,  adaptation  of  the  van  to  racing 
purposes ;  its  entire  success  in  the  case  of  Elis,  who  won  the 
Leger,  when  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have 
been  two  hundred  miles  off  the  place ;  his  stem  prosecution 
of  all  rogues,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  followed  them 
through  all  their  twistings  and  doublings,  turning  with  them 
like  a  greyhound ;  his  rules  for  insuring  a  fair  start ;  his  tele- 
graph; and  finally,  the  immense  impetus  he  gave  to  racing,  by 
getting  up  large  handicaps,  and  numerous  other  stakes,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  have  very  nearly  produced  as  great  a  change 
as  that  wrought  by  Augustus,  who  found  Borne  brick,  and 
left  it  marble ! 
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(1.)  Judex  was  the  first  of  those  who  attempted  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  horses  in  the  daily  prints.  Excellent  as  he 
himself  was,  both  in  judgment  and  style,  he  has  still  much 
to  answer  for.  Without  his  success,  we  had  never  heard  of 
the  swarm  of  prophets,  and  quack  doctors  of  the  Turf,  that 
now  infect  every  newspaper  of  any  note  (the  Times  excepted) 
with  lucubrations  for  which  a  school  boy  should  be  whipped, 
and  a  man  put  into  a  straight  waistcoat. 

(2.)  Pegasus,  the  best  of  the  prophets,  writes  in  BelVs  Life 
in  London.  He  will  be  commended  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
investigation.  Bunbury,  the  most  self-sufficient,  twaddling, 
and  impertinent,  occupies  three  columns  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  on  most  Mondays  throughout  the  racing  season.  He 
will  be  almost  flayed  alive  before  the  Satirist  has  done  with 
him.  The  Early  Village  Cock,  and  Miles' s  Boy,  are  two  of 
the  minor  prophets,  occupying  holes  and  corners  in  the 
Sunday  Times.  Touchstone  fills  up  the  gap  vacant  by  the 
dismissal  of  Vates  from   the   Era.     He   is   a  very  heavy 
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prophet.  Argus  occupies  tlie  place  of  Judex  in  tlie  Morning 
Post.  He  must  be  the  most  impudent  of  the  tribe,  or  he 
Would  write  with  a  little  more  dif&dence,  considering  whose 
successor  he  is. 


(3.)  The  severest  mile  at  Newmarket,  known  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  place  as  BunhWy^s  cruel  Mile.  The  Morning 
Herald's  prophet  has  done  well  to  af&x  this  severe  name  to 
his  cruel  stupid  letters. 

(4.)  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  represent  upon  paper  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  late  Mr.  William  Crockford's  pronunciation. 
The  science  of  orthography  presents  no  combination  of  letters 
capable  of  expjessing  the  sounds  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  uttering.  Those,  therefore,  who  never  had  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  him  while  a  pilgrim  here,  must  be  content 
with  an  approximation  towards  the  truth.  Sound  a  W  like  a 
V,  combining  with  it  a  hissing  ingredient  of  the  letter  F,  thus 
you  will  produce  something  like  his  Well.  For  his  Vates  (the 
last  syllable  of  which  most  peopLs  pronounce  long),  com- 
mence by  enunciating  the  word  fVait;  dwell  upon  it — then 
catch  up  your  breath  suddenly,  and  begin  hissing  like  a  whole 
common  full  of  geese ;  the  effect  will  be  charming,  and  very 
much  like  the  old  gentleman  in  his  best  manner.  Pronounce 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word  Again  in  a  sprightly  manner,  as 
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if  you  were  asked  to  favour  the  company  with  the  old  Scotch 
Ballad— 

Gin  a  body,  meet  a  body^ 

Coming  thro'  the  rye ! 
Gin  a  body,  kiss  a  body, 

Need  a  body  cry ! 

By  observing  these  directions,  a  person  who  has  a  facility  for 
acquiring  languages  may,  after  two  or  three  days'  practice, 
and  of  course  many  failures,  hope  to  read  the  above  line  with 
the  right  Crockfordian  emphasis  and  effect.  Those  who  have 
any  difficulty  in  pronouncing  any  language  that  they  ever  yet 
heard,  had  better  leave  this  line  out,  and  go  on  to  the  next. 

(5.)  Bunbury,  after  about  two  colunmns  of  nonsense,  which 
he  commences  by  a  comparison  between  the  Turf  and  Cer- 
berus, running  thus — "  The  Turf,  then,  in  its  tricapital  attri- 
butes, is  exceedingly  like  Cerberus!"  handles  Clermont's 
chance  for  the  Newmarket  handicap  in  the  following  light  and 
easy  manner,  showing  an  equal  disregard  for  grammar,  com- 
mon-sense, and  the  member  for  Dublin!  "  His  oymev, plum' d 
by  his  last  performance  in  the  cobbler  city,  flies,  fully 
feathered,  over  all  the  field  but  Sting.  *  *  *  If  I  were 
prone  to  betting,  I  should  lay  5,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
to  1  against  him.  His  worthy  owner,  N.B.  Bunbury,  always 
approaches  a  man  delicately   (when  about  to  abuse  him,  or 
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tell  him  an  unpleasant  truth)— looks  on  him  through  his 
Northampton  spectacles  as  the  wianer.  I — taking  another 
view  of  his  merits  through  the  same  medium — declare, '  That 
if  he  wins,  I  will  eat  him,  head  tail,  saddle,  jockey,  red  stripes 
and  all.'  The  horse  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths,  and 
a  few  weeks  after  won  the  Metropolitan  Handicap  at  the 
Epsom  Spring  Meeting."  In  completing  his  analysis  of  the 
respective  chances  of  the  horses  engaged,  he  informs  us  that 
his  primal  preference  (why  bring  in  such  a  word  as  primal 
by  the  neck  and  shoulders,  except  to  help  fill  the  twenty-four 
endless  columns  of  the  Morning  Herald?)  settles  decidedly 
upon  Lynceus.     So  much  for  Bunbury ! 

(6.)  There  is  no  position  which  the  press  and  the  prophets 
have  ever  taken  up,  more  indefensible,  ridiculous,  and  indeed 
vicious  in  itself,  than  their  well  known  Cheval  de  Bataille. 
"  The  vested  interest  acquired  by  the  public  in  the  horse  it 
pleases  their  high  mightinesses  to  back."  The  only  parallel,  is 
in  the  case  of  a  bUl  given  by  A  to  B,  who  has  swindled  him 
(e.g.,  at  ecarte).  Now,  the  law  does  not  allow  B  to  recover, 
and  if  he  sue  in  his  own  name,  he  is  dismissed  with  costs ; 
but  if  B  can  induce  C  to  take  the  bill  in  question,  give  him 
value,  and  then  sue  in  his  (C's)  name,  B  is  admitted  witness, 
and  all  the  proof  of  the  bill  being  given  for  a  gambling  trans- 
action will  be  of  no  avail  to  A,  who  is  cast,  as  certainly  as 
lawyers  live  by  disturbing  justice.      To  carry  out  the  illustra- 
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tion,  then,  A,  B,  C,  or  D  have  individually  no  property  in  my 
horse — Clear  the  ring  om^— and  if  they  hinted  it  to  me,  would 
very  likely  not  be  received  with  the  mild  answer  "  which  tum- 
eth  away  wrath;"  but  x\,  B,  C,  and  D  collectively  form  the 
public,  an  ^wful  personage  before  whom  individual  rights  sitLk 
into  less  than  nothing,  and  owners  of  horses  "  chew  the  dirt 
of  shame  with  the  jaws  of  obedience."  Will  any  one  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  how  any  Predicate  can  be  true  of  the 
General  which  is  not  of  the  Particular  (see  Aldritch's  logic) ; 
or,  to  our  more  simple  comprehension,  how  fifty  millions  of 
units  can  acquire  a  right  collectively,  which  cannot  be  shown 
to  exist  in  any  one  of  them  separately  ?  Until  this  discovery 
shall  have  been  made,  it  really  will  be  very  kind  of  the 
prophets  and  the  press  to  desist  from  representing  gentle- 
men's horses  as  becoming  the  public  property,  after  they  have 
been  hacU'd  by  Messrs.  Tomkins  or  Smith. 

(7.)  The  following  most  improper  paragraph  appeared  in 
"Arg-us'  Letter"  to  the  Morning  Post^  May  31,  1847: — 
"  Curses  not  loud  but  deep  were  shower'd  upon  the  Metro- 
politan Handicapper.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gully's 
horses  were  treated  has  excited  a  feeliag  somewhat  stronger 
than  disgust  in  the  mind  of  every  unbiassed  sportsman."  A 
little  farther  on,  he  proceeds  to  say ; — "  I  consider  people 
rightly  punish'd,  who  submit  their  property  to  irresponsible 
officials:'    A  complete  collection  of  the  impertinences  of  this 
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man,  though  by  no  means  the  most  verbose,  or,  indeed,  offen- 
sive of  the  prophets,  would  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  pamphlet. 

Oh,  Tempora  !     Oh,  Bunbury  I     Oh,  Mores  ! 

(8.)  For  quotations — to  bear  out  the  allusions  contained  in 
this  passage — see  the  works  of  the  prophets  on  that  favourite 
topic,  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  John  Day,  jun.,  from  Newmarket, 
by  order  of  the  Jockey  Club,  which  order  has  been  rescinded 
since  these  verses  were  written,  leaving  the  remarks,  how- 
ever, just  as  applicable  as  they  were  before,  to  all  the  main 
features  of  the  case. 

(9.)  The  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times  directly  attacks  two 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club  (a  noble  Marquis  and  a  noble 
Lord),  as  the  personal  and  vindictive  enemies  of  Mr.  John 
Day,  jun.  The  same  editor,  after  the  ban  was  withdrawn, 
modestly  takes  to  the  public  press  a  large  share  of  credit  for 
having  mainly  contributed  to  its  removal.  Now,  John  Davis 
has  it  in  his  power  to  assure  this  gentleman,  that,  were  the 
Jockey  Club  capable  of  attending  to  the  garrulity  of  the 
public  press — in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  their  decisions  to  be 
after  any  fashion  influenced  thereby — it  is  probable  that  one 
more  year's  probation  would  have  been  required  at  Mr.  Day's 
hands,  in  consequence  of  the  indiscreet  method  taken  by  his 
friends  to  serve  him. 
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(10.)  Ascot  Hunt  Cup.  Synopsis  of  probable  results.— 
Winner~eitlier  Traverser,  n.  b.  (it  was  notorious,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  that  this  horse  would  not  start,  yet  Bunhury  was 
not  aware  of  it !),  Wood  Pigeon,  Gabbler,  or  War  Eagle.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  sample  of  picking  winners  out  in  batches. 

(11.)  Touchstone,  in  his  Retrospections  of  Ascot,  says : — 
"  Red  Harf  s  winning  the  Welcome  Stakes  made  his  backers 
for  The  Derby  shake  their  heads."  After  this  fashion,  he 
extricates  himself  from  the  responsibility  of  a  previous  pro- 
phecy, in  which  Miami  is  proclaimed  winner.  He  then  goes 
on  to  a  sweepstakes,  where  Miami  was  beaten  by  Cosachia,  and 
explains  that  she  would  have  won  there,  also,  if  she  had  been 
fit.     Really  this  trifling  is  too  bad  ! 

(12.)  Tarrare  was  a  French  prisoner  of  war.  I  have  heard 
a  gentleman,  who  saw  him,  say,  that  he  not  only  confessed  to 
clearing  off  all  the  rats,  mice,  &c.,  beside  his  rations,  and  all 
the  scraps  remaining  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
but  hinted  that  he  had  more  than  once  eaten  human  flesh  on 
the  field  of  battle.  His  complexion  was  pale  as  a  corpse; 
there  was  a  continual  clammy  damp  on  his  skin.  He  would 
eat  anything,  and  his  appetite  was  insatiable. 

(13.)  Bunbury*s  strong  point  is  decidedly  his  Time  Table. 
This  he  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of,  and  clings  to  it  like  a 
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remora  to  a  ship.  Let  me  ask  him  one  question.  If  time 
were  any  criterion  of  the  respective  merits  of  race  horses,  how 
does  it  happen  that  a  decidedly  inferior  horse  sometimes  wins 
a  race?  In  consequence  of  the  "^ Heads  of  the  good  horses 
being,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  ridden  off."  In  other  words, 
the  good  horses,  by  racing  at  each  other,  upset  themselves, 
and  a  worse  horse,  who  has  not  been  upset,  because  he  was 
never  in  the  struggle,  coming  up  at  the  end,  finds  the  rest 
beaten  to  his  hand,  goes  on  his  own  pace  and  wins ;  doing 
the  distance  in  less  time  than  the  others,  and  being,  by  the 
time  test,  a  better  horse:  which  fact  is  easily  refuted  by 
running  the  race  over  again,  and  not  upsetting  the  better 
horses.  Keeping  the  Time  Table,  is  at  best  laborious  ti-ifling, 
and  I  expect  that  very  little  importance  will  ever  be  attached 
to  it  by  first-rate  judges  of  racing. 

(14.)  The  Field  for  the  Vase  was  larger  than  I  expected. 
The  Danebury  stable  preferred  starting  Hero  to  our  pick — 
Mendicant. —  Touchstone^ s  Retrospections  of  Ascot. 

(15.)  Descriptive  inventory  of  the  Hampton  Turf  attractions, 
taken  on  the  spot.  See  Bunbury's  letter,  June  14th,  1847. 
He  goes  on  to  say: — "  Formerly  there  was  the  fishing  of  a 
horse  and  rider  out  of  the  river  (an  item  which  we  miss  now 
in  common  with  the  dinner  al  fresco),  and  the  large  slice  of 
indigestible  cucumber  which  we  were  wont  to  eat  upon  the 
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grassy  banks  beneath  the  flowering  chesnuts  of  Bushy  Park- 
pleasures  now,  alas!  forbidden  by  Mr.  Velveteen,  the  park- 
keeper."  Was  ever  a  sweeter  description  of  cockney  felicity 
indited?  But  never  mind,  Mr.  Bunbury.  If  Mr.  Velveteen's 
"  brief  authority"  forbids  the  chesnuts  and  the  bank,  it  also 
interferes  with  the  indigestible  cucumber,  and  enables  you  to 
dispense  with  knocking  up  Mr.  Fiat  Haustus,  the  family 
apothecary,  whose  visit  you  artfully  leave  to  inference  alone. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  by  the  way,  that  our  eloquent  com- 
plainant, Bunbury,  must  be  in  the  habit  of  seeing  cucumbers 
cut  like  melons.  Fide  "the  large  slice."  For  the  stakes  at 
Hampton  he  says,  "that  Glory,  if  meant  to  win,  will."  He 
then  prophecies  the  winners  of  seven  races,  and  is  wrong  in  all. 

(16.)  "The  Turf  as  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  ought  to  be."  The 
magniloquent  title  of  a  work,  by  Touchstone,  which  drawls 
forth  by  numbers,  in  the  Era  newspaper.  "  Fortunam  Priami 
cantabo  et  iiobile  helium"  is  a  modest  promise  compared  with 
Touchstone's.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  first  number,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  he  should  have  been 
recommended  to  discontinue  writing  this  disagreeable  work  of 
fiction. 

FINIS. 

ALFRED   ROBINS,  PRINTER,  7,  SOUTHAMPTON   STREET,   STRAND. 


THE  RING. 

mtt  ma. 

THE     REJOINDER. 


JOHN  DAVIS,  Gent. 


THE    EING. 


PART  III.— THE    REJOINDER. 


No  respect  or  mercy  will  I  show 


"  To  the  dull  firm  of  Bunbury  and  Co. !" 

Avast  there  railing.  Prophets  !     Don't  you  know 
That  senseless  slanders  only  serve  your  foe  ? 
No  need  of  friendly  hand  to  puff  the  Ring, 
Where  such  yells  follow  there  must  be  a  sting. 
Each  pail  of  mud  you  scatter  on  the  town 
Saves  him — you  toil  to  damage  ! — half-a-crown ; 
Whilst  you  to  fetch  it  trudge  through  sloughs  unknown 
To  any  rancour  extant — but  your  own ; 
Till  all  defiled  with  misery  and  mire — 
With  you  no  scarecrow  would  exchange  attire. 
Unless,  besides  yourselves  and  weeds  forlorn— 
You  place  your  Prophet's  salary  in  pawn  ! 
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But,  here  I  sue  for  grace  and  pause  in  time. 
For,  pawn  and  lorny  I  hear  you  say  don't  rhyme. 
No  more  than  horse  and  loss,  ox  fool  and  rule  ; 
So  taught  the  Bushy  of  your  Pet  Hedge  School. 
That  worthy  pedant,  who — with  arm  of  lead 
And  power  of  birch — inform'd  his  pupil's  head. 
And  still  survives  to  wonder  at  the  fame. 
Of  Bunbury's  blunders  and  of  Vates'  shame  ! 

How  weak  the  censure  and  how  dire  the  rage 
Which  bids  them  rail  through  many  a  bitter  page  ! 
Let  honest  men,— who  father  no  dolt's  grudge. 
Still  less  a  Touting  Prophet's  phrenzy, — judge. 
For  those,  who  now  against  my  rhymes  declaim. 
Were  once  too  glad  to  publish  what  they  blame  ! 
If  I  speak  truth  or  not,  let  Dowling  tell, 
I  think  he'll  find  the  Ring's  First  Part  in  "  Bell !" 
Now  'tis  a  little  late,  methinks,  to  find 
That  horse  and  loss  don't  jingle  to  his  mind. 

To  slur  a  quantity  or  force  a  rhyme. 
In  Pope  or  Dryden  is  a  venial  crime  : 
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In  poor  John  Davis  'tis  a  sin  too  great 

For  years  of  penitence  to  expiate  ! 

And  why  ?     Because  his  critics'  tingling  backs. 

Yet  writhe  beneath  his  lash's  fierce  attacks  ! 

And  not  a  Prophet  now  but  hears  the  crowd. 

Laugh  at  his  trade  and  mock  his  works  aloud ; 

Till,  sick  at  heart,  the  poor  wretch  sighs  to  leave 

The  tattling  world  he  can  no  more  deceive^ 

Where  subject-matter  is  of  sterling  stuff. 

Unstudied  rhymes  may  serve  us  well  enough ; 

But,  when  the  thoughts  are  vague  and  words  are  weak> 

Rhymes  should  not  jar,  nor  halting  Verses  creak* 

I  was  prepar'd  to  meet  a  fierce  assault. 

And,  lo  !  a  doubtful  rhyme's  my  greatest  fault ; 

I  was  prepared  to  see  contrition  shown> 

But  not  in  the  Old  Bailey's  ribald  tone. 

Not  one  poor  solitary  word  of  sense 

Points  their  attacks,  or  helps  out  their  defence ; 

To  deepest  Billingsgate  at  once  they  fly. 

And  rake  each  nook  of  Slang's  foul  armoury. 

Just  so,  the  gentle  youth  condemned  to  trudge 
On  botanizing  trip,  by  cruel  Judge, 
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Winks  at  his  pals,  and  knowingly  expands 
The  simple  glories  of  his  imwash'd  hands ; 
Withers  with  classic  scorn  the  Juries'  ranks^ 
And  finely  telegraphs  his  parting  thanks ; 
Then  trusts  to  meet  them  all  at  Botany, 
And  hopes  his  Lordship  is  not  ill  at  sea. 

For  tender  skins  a  lighter  thong  is  fit ; 
Some  keenly  feel  the  discipline  of  wit. 
They're  sore,  indeed ;  the  doctor  cries,  *'  Enough  !'' 
And  e'en  John  Davis  thinks  it  quantum  suff! 
But  for  the  crapulous  and  drunken  swine — 
Vates,  he  keeps  the  swinging  cat-o'-nine  y 
And  here  invites  the  curious  not  to  fail. 
But  be  his  convoy  at  the  dust  cart's  tail ! 

This  Vates,  then, — this  "  Advertiser's"  scribe, — 
The  most  horn-mad  of  all  the  Grub  Street  Tribe,— 
This  punster  vile — this  addle-pated  seer, — 
This  chronicler  of  lesser  things  than  beer  : 
Who  writes  for  publicans,  in  phrase  as  stale. 
And  style  as  muddy,  as  their  own  sour  ale  j 
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Whose  years'  false  prophecies — did  he  but  spend 
One  pound  on  each — would  break  him  ere  its  end ; 
Whose  glazed  eye — staring  through  the  films  of  drink — 
Disgusts    Will   Wyse,   and   makes  e'en  Paddy   (1) 
shrink  ! 

Who  is  he  ?  you  will  ask.     Th'  accounts,  agree 
In  nought  so  little  as  his  pedigree. 
In  Monmouth  Street,  'tis  certain,  he  was  born — 
A  Jewish  mule — and  circumcised  in  scorn ; 
First  he  sold  oranges,  then  rose  to  knives. 
And  now,  as  Vates,  Premier  Prophet  !  (2)  thrives. 

See,  where  he  staggers  forth  bemuzz'd  (3)  with  beer. 
The  Ring's  stern  satire  buzzing  in  his  ear. 
The  mocking  crowd  surround  the  jibb'ring  wretch. 
And  tax  his  folly  to  its  utmost  stretch. 
Trembling  with  spite,  he  comes  and  halts  for  breath. 
And,  like  the  scorpion,  stings  himself  to  death. 

"  D'ye  think  I've   answer'd  him  ?     D'ye  think  it 
good  ? 
It's  not  polite;  I  hope  it's  understood  !" 
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Let's  hope  it  is ;  indeed — 'tis  most  express— 
A  libeVs  clear  where  nothing's  left  to  guess. 

"  D'ye  think  he  feels  it  ?"      That  one  cannot  say ; 
But  if  he  sees — 'tis  very  like  you  may. 
Besides,  your  letter  treats  of  everything. 
Except  the  subject-matter  of  the  Ring, 
From  each  position,  at  a  word,  you  fly. 
And  daub  with  slander  where  you  can't  deny. 
Your  wit  from  Billingsgate ;  your  sense  your  own ; 
Your  grammar  Cobbett's — somewhat  looser  grown  ! 

(4)  "Who  mocks  at  Vates,  hates  his  Queen  as  well," 
And  is, — so  Vates  says, — "  an  Infidel !" 

(5)  Who  jests  at  usurers  in  leather  breeks 

Of  cent,  per  cent.,  and  bills  dishonoured  speaks. 
Who  sets  down  Crockford's  dialect  in  sport. 
Must  needs  have  brought  his  widow  into  court ! 
With  other  dainty  Trash.   (6)     But  I  respect 
The  Shield  of  Alias,  which  he  dares  reject ! 

Yet,  e'en  the  lowest  of  the  touting  thieves 
That  ever  thumb 'd  the  " Advertisers"  leaves. 
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In  Vates'  most  congenial  slime  to  find 

The  filthy  solace  of  a  vulgar  mind^ 

Sees  the  vast  difference  'twixt  the  gold  and  foil ; 

The  lies  he  writes  :  the  truth  he  writes  to  soil. 

His  sober  moments  pitiably  inane. 

The  drunken  rest  of  his  vile  life  insane  ! 

How  can  '*  Discarded  Vates' — that's  the  name  ! — - 

Blush  for  his  own  impertinence  or  shame  ? 

And  here,  John  Davis  owns,  'twas  hard  to  flog 
With  Russian  knout  Joe  Muggins'  Faithful  Dog  ; 
He  was  mistaken  in  that  worthy  tyke. 
And  wrong  in  treating  the  whole  pack  alike. 
There's  spirit  in  his  bark  ',  "his  howl's"  not  bad; 
Nor  does  he — like  the  other  dogs — run  mad. 

Adieu,  till  next  time.  Prophets  !     Here,  at  least, 
In  this  Rejoinder,  may  you  find  a  feast ! 
Throughout  there  lurks  no  doubtful  rhyme  to  shock 
His  ear,  who  sung  "  Belinda's  Ravished  Lock." 
Be  warn'd  in  time  ;  make  notable  amends ; 
Usurpers  rarely  come  by  quiet  ends ! 
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No  more  in  you  shall  editors  delight. 
Or  lend  their  columns  to  indulge  your  spite  ! 
In  you  no  more  the  custody  be  placed 
Of  private  judgment  and  of  public  taste ; 
No  more  shall  purposed  lies  and  false  reports 
Shake  true  men's  interest  in  the  first  of  sports  ; 
No  more  shall  shameless  editor  defend 
(In  spite  of  all  we  know  !)  a  touting  friend; 
Or  welcome  back  in  state  the  Turf  Recluse, 
With  clean  certificate  (7)  again  turn'd  loose  ! 


END    or    PART    III, 


APPENDIX  TO    PAKT  III. 


Pebhaps  Vates  will  allow  us  to  use  the  word  Appendix  once 
more ;  partly,  for  tlie  sake  of  uniformity :  and,  partly,  because 
it  will  consist  almost  entirely  of  those  extracts  from  his  own 
work,  which  will  bear  publishing  in  any  other  shape  than  that 
of  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Advertiser.  We  should  be  saved 
this  trouble,  if  Vates  would  engage  to  publish  his  own  works 
in  full ;  but  we  cannot  expect  the  reader  to  have  an  intuitive 
acquaintance  with  all  his  enormities  ! 

(1.)  Will  Wyse  and  Paddy! — Two  characters  that  the 
frequenters  of  Newmarket  will  have  no  more  difficulty  in 
calling  to  mind,  than  in  recognising  Vates  after  they  have  read 
our  description  of  that  worthy. 

(2.)  Premier  Prophet — Vates  does  not  perceive  that  we 
tacitly  allow  him  precedence  in  point  of  time :  not  as  a 
prophet  but  a  guesser.  He  "  was  right  for  once  in  Phos- 
phorus' year."  He  will  excuse  us,  however,  if  we  repeat  that 
Judex  still  ranks,  in  our  opinion,  as  the  First  of  the  Prophets, 
both  in  time  and  importance.     Vates  thus  speaks  for  himself 
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in  this  case : — "  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  I  was  followed 
by  Judex,  who,  in  his  opening  article  (we  should  like  to  set 
hands  on  it!),  paid  me  the  handsomest  of  eWo^mms."  What 
are  eulogiums,  Yates?  We  can't  allow  you  to  Anglicise  the 
plural  of  a  Latin  noun  neuter  into  the  syllable  wm*/  Ums, 
indeed  I  On  the  same  principle  you  ought  to  write  mums  as 
the  plural  of  madame !  He,  then,  proceeds  to  say,  thai 
"  Judex  deprecated  all  intention  of  rivalry  with  an  established 
favourite  of  the  Public."  Hoity,  toity,  Vates  !  We  did  not 
know  who  we  were  meddling  with, — an  established  favourite  ! 
We  repent  us  of  our  rashness.  We  do,  indeed  !  "  Nor  was  I 
(i.  e.,  Fates — now,  this  is  really  a  pleasant  instance  of  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Premier  !)  back- 
ward, at  any  time,  in  reciprocating  the  compliment."  Kivalry 
betwixt  Judex  and  Fates  !  Figure  to  yourself,  gentle  reader, 
Kemble  assuring  Grimaldi  that  his  Coriolanus  was  not  in  any 
way  intended  to  rival — that  "  established  favourite  with  the 
Public" — his  song  of  Hot  Codlings!  Alas,  Vates!  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  you  possess  "  a  little  wit 
with  which  to  sharpen  a  little  common  sense."  That  is  a 
combination  in  which  you  are  never  likely  to  rival  Judex ! 
Vates,  for  I  am  obliged  to  dissect  his  letter,  now  gives  us  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  his  talents  for  criticism,  worded  thus  :— 
"  If  there  were  one  thing  which  Judex  eschewed,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  I'  know  not,  it  was  the  adoption  of  stz/le." 
Now,  one  naturally  asks,  What  is  style?  Answer  from 
Fates  :  ''  Classicalities"    There's  a  word  for  you !  and  there, 
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at  last,  is  a  definition.  He  further  explains  it,  by  saying  < — 
"  He  (z.e.,  Judex,)  was  terse  and  blunt,  and  rejected  all  classic 
appendage  or  ornament."  I  can  assure  Vates^  that  the  intro- 
duction of  long  words,  like  classicalitt/,  will  render  no  man's 
style  classical.  Good  Saxon  English  has  a  better  right  to 
the  title  than  any  Johnsonian  trash  that  was  ever  fabricated. 
To  use  a  word  in  its  classic  signification,  is  to  use  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  best  authors  that  have  written  in  the  lan- 
guage have  employed  it ;  it  matters  not  what  the  language 
may  be :  High  Dutch,  if  you  like.  A  classical  style  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Latin  or  Greek  grafts  upon  the  stock  of  a 
language.  Try  to  write  English,  Fates !  A  leg  of  mutton 
and  a  pudding  are  infinitely  preferable  to  a  French  dinner 
spoiled  in  the  cooking.  "  Nor  am  I  the  least  ambitious  of 
having  either  cooked  to  John  Davis'  vitiated  palate,  being  fully 
aware  that  any  dish  which  I  could  serve  up,  if  agreeable  to 
himself,  would  be  repugnant  to  the  Public."  Bravo,  bravis^ 
simo!  Pretty  well.  There's  a  smashing  sentence!  After  it 
John  Davis  had  better  shut  up  shop.  His  bank's  broke  at 
last.  The  run  and  the  stoppage  are  coincident;  and  the 
sooner  he  takes  the  benefit  of  the  act  the  better  for  everybody. 
Fates,  however,  not  content  with  this  crushing  finale,  takes  a 
last  look  at  his  victim  in  three  lines  of  prose  and  four  of 
rhyme.  Now,  there's  nothing  like  catching  yowr  critic  rhyming. 
Many  a  Horace  and  Boileau  finds  the  trade  of  fault-finding 
easier  than  the  trade  oi  fault-mending.  We  shall  see  what 
sort  of  a  hand  Fates,  the  declaimer  against  doggrel,  makes  at 
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a  couplet.  But,  first,  let  us  attend  to  the  three  lines  in  prose, 
for  they  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Here  they  are  ;  silence 
and  attend  : — "  And  now  for  an  eternal  adieu  to  John  Davis, 
the  Gent.,  and  his  tri-sixpenny  work,  pre-doomed  to  trunks 
and  butter,  despite  the  flattering  unction  of  its  price."  There 
you  are,  telling  fibs  again,  Vates !  Lay  you  hand  on  your 
heart  and  say  that  a  lb  of  butter  and  The  Ring  are  not 
honestly  worth  half-a-crown.  What  will  you  give  John  Davis 
to  write  occasionally  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  9  he  is  open 
to  an  offer.     Now  for  the  couplets  : — 

"  Shakspere  has  said,  that — to  preserve  a  man  — 
The  only  antidote  to  rot  is  tan  ; 
So  Davis'  scrawls  and  chaxges  on  the  plea, 
His  trash  to  sweeten  through  his  tanners  three  !" 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  Vates,  viz.,  rotten  as  you  are, 
you  will  exist  for  ever.  Such  a  wonderful  tanning  as  you  have 
had  from  John  Davis  _falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  You  will  exist 
in  mummy  for  ages  yet  to  come ;  the  astonishment  of  nations, 
who  have  as  yet  no  name  in  the  Map  of  the  World.  To  con- 
clude— as  John  Davis  wishes,  in  taking  leave  of  Vates,  to 
provide  employment  for  that  gentleman's  leisure-hours — he 
begs  to  bequeath  him  the  task  of  explaining  his  own  doggrel. 
John  Davis  has  shown  much  research  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Vates  ;  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  explain  most 
things  connected  with  that  worthy,  but  his  writings  are  quite 
another  matter,  he  must  explain  them  himself. 
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(3.)  Bemuzzed. — This  expression  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with 
the  censure  of  Vates.  Possibly,  it  is  not  classical  enough  for 
him.  It  may  be  as  well,  then,  to  confess  at  once  that  John 
Davis  has  coined  the  word;  but  coined  it  to  express  that 
peculiar  combination  of  drunkenness  and  imbecUity,  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Vates,  a  state  which  could  never 
have  been  depicted,  up  to  this  moment,  in  English,  rich  as 
that  language  is  in  toper's  slang. 

(4.)  These  two  lines  are  rendered  from  Boileau's  couplet, 
against  that  memorable  dolt,  the  Abbe  Cotin,  and,  conse- 
quently, must  be  eminently  suited  to  the  necessities  of  Vates : — 

"Qui  meprise  Cotin,  n'estime  pas  son  roi, 
Et  a,  selon  Cotin,  ni  Dieu,  ni  foi,  ni  loi." 

(5.)  Vates  is  unfortunate  in  his  friends,  but  more  so  in  his 
defence  of  them.  As  for  the  "  Old  Usurer  of  the  Leather 
Breech,"  he  ought  to  put  up  prayers  against  the  arrival  of 
another  Vates ;  one  more  such  would  render  his  story  as  noto- 
rious as  Dr.  Eady's  pills.  John  Davis  is  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  he  has  shown  what  he  is  capable  of  doing, 
upon  occasion.     Let  the  old  gentleman  beware  ! 

Vates  now  gives  his  friend,  John  Day,  jun.,  a  lift  over  the 
stile,  after  the  following  fashion : — "  Young  John  Day  may  say 
to  his  Junius  (thank  you.  Fates,  I  feel  the  compliment  of  this 
comparison  !),  as  Draper  said  to  his,  You  bite  against  a  file, 
cease,  viper  !"     Alas,  Fates !     This  is  killing  your  friend  with 
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kindness.  Perhaps,  you  could  not  have  Mt  upon  a  more  un- 
lucky sentence  in  the  whole  range  of  English  authors.  This 
unfortunate  finale  to  Draper's  Letter  appeared  so  supremely 
ridiculous  to  the  Public,  that  it  virtually  closed  the  contest. 
Draper's  inferiority  peeped  out,  and  Junius  never  afterwards 
troubled  his  head  about  him. 

(6.)  Dainty  Trash. — As  a  sample  take  Fates'  attsick  upon 
Pegasus,  to  whom  I  really  must  apologise  for  bringing  himi 
into  the  quarrel,  by  being  so  unfortunate  as  to  praise  him : — 
"  The  man  alone,  who  wished  to  carry  favour  with  a  weekly 
contemporary  by  a  laudation  of  their  Prophet  ( aye,  there's  the 
rub,  Vates,  their  Prophet!),  could  or  would  tell  such  lies 
direct  of  myself."  Now,  is  that  a  sequitur,  Vates  ?  But  I 
forgot,  you  deal  in  slander  not  logic.  Vates  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for,  what  he  calls,  an  unsavoury  and  wholly 
unexpected  attack  upon  John  Davis  (according  to  him,  in  the 
pay  of  Bell's  Life,)  in  Bell's  Life  itself.  But,  like  another 
Alexander,  he  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  after  the  following 
fashion : — 

"  Ye,  who  in  BelVs  Life  honour  would  surpass, 
Must  mount  their  Pegasus  a  full-grown  ass." 

Vates,  man  !  your  bile  leads  you  into  positive  rudeness.  You 
have  so  much  slander  on  hand,  that  you  cannot  prevent  your- 
self from  having  a  dash  at  Pegasus,  although  he  is  completely, 
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as  the  la\5ryers  say,  out  of  tlie  record.  In  one  respect  I  a'm 
pleased,  as  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  the  benefit  of  his  assistance. 
It  is  hard  work  for  John  Davis  to  stand  up  against  all  the 
Prophets  at  once,  even  with  the  Public  on  his  side !  The 
peroration  of  Fates  is  grand,  solemn  and  dignified,  but  betrays, 
to  our  thinking,  rather  too  much  irritation  of  mind  and 
manner.  He  resembles  a  man  who  has  sat  himself  down  in 
a  blister  by  mistake,  and  can't  tell,  for  the  life  of  hun,  how  to 
get  rid  of  it.  How  affectingly  innocent  are  this  lamb's  amuse- 
ments !  He  thus  describes  himself  and  his  occupation  (I 
wish  one  could  make  head  or  tail  of  his  sentences),  but  they 
are  evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  the  oracle  of  the 
bottle,  which,  like  Panurge,  he  so  resolutely  consults : — "For 
myself,  I  can  only  add,  that  in  the  lapse  of  years,  I  never 
ventured  to  do  more  than  guess  at  winners ;  as  that  I  have 
been  the  first  (there's  a  construction  for  you!)  to  laugh 
myself /or  the  necessary  imposture,  at  times,  of  cauldrons 
and  conjuring  caps;  therefore  (mark  his  therefore  !),  all  the 
shafts  of  satire  at  my  presumption  are  pointless."  Come, 
come  !  Fates,  this  won't  do  ;  a  necessary  imposture,  indeed ! 
It  was  no  such  thing.  Your  conjuring  cap  was  a  good  strong 
glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  repeated  until  inspiration 
supervened,  and  even  afterwards ;  that  was  the  cap  which 
fitted  you,  and  I  hope  there  was  no  imposture  in  it,  unless, 
perhaps,  they  gave  you  French  brandy  for  Betts'  Patent 
British — the  weak  for  the  strong  !  Now  for  the  next  point, 
Vates !    We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  man  who  giggles  at  his 
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own  besotted  follies  is  thereby  absolved  firom  responsibility. 
Hudibras,  we  are  told, — 

"  Ran  in.  debt  by  disputation, 
And  paid  by  ratiocination." 

But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  that  and  cacchiuation. 
"  As  to  my  style  and  mutton  chops,"  continues  Vates^  "  that 
is  a  matter  of  taste."  Of  course,  a  mutton  chop  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  very  good  taste,  too,  if  you  get  it  at  Chesterford, 
and  stand  in  with  the  waiter  or  the  cook. 

(7.)  Clean  Certificate. — The  practise  of  applying  to  the 
Jockey  Club  for  a  clean  hill  of  health,  has  become  very  fashion- 
able of  late*  Whether  such  a  certificate  wUl  render  the 
parties  less  infectious,  or  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  public  at  large,  is  a  very  grave  question,  which  John  Davis 
would  not  willingly  be  the  first  to  decide. 


THE    END. 
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"  THE    RINC." 

I  VENTURE  to  inscribe  this  brochure  to  you,  in  the 
humble  hope  that  you  will  accept  it  as  a  Retort 
Courteous  upon  John  Davis,  Gent.^  to  whom  I  also 
beg  leave  to  present  it  as  a  Christmas  Box. 

The  said  John  Davis  is  a  very  mysterious  personage, 
and,  like  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  there  is  much 
dispute  as  to  his  identity.  My  own  private  opinion  is, 
that  he  is  "  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one." 

I  understand  it  is  intended  to  offer  a  handsome  reward 
to  any  person  who  will  give  satisfactory  information 
respecting- his  real  name,  and  character,  and  mode  of 
life.  Such  information  may  be  forwarded  to  the  widow 
C,  St.  James's-street,  or  to  the  Morning  Advertiser 
Office,  Fleet-street. 

It  is  believed  that  the  said  John  Davis  is  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Race  Courses,  and  vending  his  own  Rhymes 
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in  the  character  of  a  ballad- singer.  It  is,  howevery 
thought  that  he  sometimes  assumes  the  toggery  of  a 
swell,  and  mixes  with  his  bettors. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  notorious  pre- 
tender to  things  that  he  knows  nothing  about ;  and  the 
Detective  Police  Force  of  Parnassus  ought  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  upon  him,  as  he  is  well  known  to  have  com- 
mitted many  depredations  in  that  neighbourhood. 

His  practice  is  to  set  himself  up  as  a  retainer  of  the 
Muse,  but,  on  the  slightest  examination,  the  cheat  is 
discovered,  and  he  is  treated  as  an  Impostor. 

Having  given  the  foregoing  caution  of  and  concerning 
the  said  John  Davis,  Gent.,  I  now  leave  him  to  take  his 
chance  of  being  more  elevated  on  some  future  occasion. 

AN  OUTSIDER, 
December  y  15  th,  1847a 


©[S]i^a©irE5fl/«\©  (1®^. 


A     MEDLEY, 


There  is  a  difference,  I  trow, 
Between  a  Gent,  and  gentleman ; 

And  what  it  is  I  wish  to  know  — 
Now  tell  me,  Davis,  if  you  can. 

You  give  it  up  ?    That  shows  your  wit : 
'Tis  oftener  easy  to  propound 

A  question  than  to  answer  it, 
As  you  have  very  likely  found, 

A  gentleman  can't  be  a  gent., 
More  than  a  gent,  a  gentleman ; 

And  if  with  this  you're  content. 
We  only  end  where  we  began. 

*'  Your  easy  writing's  d d  hard  reading.'* 

Davis,  (1)  you  doubtless  write  with  perfect  ease, 
On  any  theme  that  may  your  fancy  please. 
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You  have  been  pleased  to  write  about  the  "  Rraa  " — 

An  easy  task !    K"ot  so  to  read  the  thing. 

For  coarseness  and  scurrility  combin'd 

Can  but  disgust  and  pain  the  reader's  mind. 

No  sparks  of  wit  in  your  dull  pages  shine ; 

No  happy  thought  relieves  one  heavy  line. 

Yet  still  your  fluent  nonsense  has  a  sale, 

For  fools  are  found  to  buy  what  fools  retail  ; 

And  I,  for  one,  have  paid  my  eighteenpence, 

To  prove,  just  then,  a  want  of  common  sense. 

But  suice  I've  waded  through  your  muck  and  mirej. 

Why  should  not  I,  like  you,  to  rhyme  aspire  ? 

Does  not  your  title-page  contain  a  lie  f 
For  Rumour  says  you  are  a  Lord — ^not  I. 
There's  nothing  very  lofty  in  yom'  pages  ; 
But  then,  we  know,  Lords  are  not  always  sages ; 
So,  perhaps,  you  may  be  one,  incognito, 
Contented  to  be  with  John  Davis,  Co. 
What  think  you  of  a  handsome  frontispiece, 
Which  might  your  circulation  much  increase  ? 
George  Cruikshank  is  your  man  for  a  device^ 
Apply  to  him,  nor  higgle  at  the  price. 
But  if  I  may  presume  to  give  a  hint, 
I  offer  you  a  neat  design  in  print : — 
A  Janus-face,  whose  visage  might  afford 
The  portrait  of  a  blackleg  and  a  Lord  s 
One  side  exhibiting  (without  a  quiz) 
The  polish'd  profile  of  a  noble  phiz ; 


The  other,  features  of  plebeian  cast, 
And  not  a  little  bronz'd,  or  rather  brass' d. 
The  fii'st  design'd  high  blood  to  represent, 
The  last  a  likeness  of  "  John  Davis,  Gent." 
But  wave  the  magic  wand,  presto !  'tis  done ! 
The  double-sided  face  appears  as  one. 


Yet  who  would  not,  with  honest  pride  eschew 
An  alias  to  his  name  ? — but  pray  do  you  9 
Say,  is  it  for  the  euphony  'tis  meant, 
That  charming  alias — "  John  Davis,  Gent.  ?'' 
Some  surely  are  not  to  one  name  restricted  ; 
But,  then,  they  probably  have  been  "  convicted." 
I  ti'ust,  however,  whate'er  else  might  ail  ye, 
You  have  not  yet  been  dock'd  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
Come  forth,  unmask'd,  that  every  man  may  trace 
The  craven  features  of  your  skulking  face. 
€ome,  doff  your  visor,  raise  your  beaver  up, 
And  let  us  know  with  whom  we  dine  or  sup. 


Why  so  maliciously  intent  ? 

Pray  answer  that  "  John  Davis,  Gent." 

Why,  like  a  most  ill-natur'd  wight, 

Expectorate  such  spleen  and  spite  ? 

Why,  'gainst  the  "  Prophets"  so  pugnacious  ? 

Did  they  e'er  prove  to  you  ungracious, 

Before  you  first  provoked  their  bile 

In  doggi'el  rhyme  and  rabid  style  ? 


And,  not  with  one  shot  satisfied, 
A  second  fire  you've  bravely  tried ; 
Though  all  the  damage  that  you've  done^ 
Has  been  to  hit  your  mother's  son. 
Such  is  the  upshot  of  your  toil, 
To  wound  yourself  by  a  recoil. 

But  now  to  vary  this  my  strain, 
ru  faU  into  a  lighter  vein. 

John  Davis !  John  Davis ! 

My  sweet  vara  avis, 
Which  you  know  means  a  swan  that  is  black  ;■ 

Your  ranting  and  rhyming, 

Your  chanting  and  chiming, 
Betoken  there's  somewhere  a  crack. 

The  compliments,  gratis^ 

You  pay  to  friend  Vates, 
His  gratitude  truly  may  claim ; 

For  like  green  goo^Q-berrieSj 

Or,  bright  Kentish  cherries, 
From  Maidstone  they  certainly  came- 

Did  you  never,  John  Davis  ! 

Say,  try  horses'  paces, 
Bethink  you,  Tom  Tulloch,  to  wit  ? 

Nor  lay  bets  amounting 

To  sums  worth  the  countings 
Till,  John  Davis,  you  got  nicely  hit  f 


But  on  settling-day  peeping, 

Was  John  Davis  sleeping, 
Or  why  was  his  worship  non  est  f 

Did  you  ne'er  give  waste  paper. 

To  cover  a  caper  ? 
I'm  sure  that  John  Davis  knows  best. 

Then  did  not  old  Crocky 
With  claret  well  stock  ye, 

Madeira  and  Burgundy  too  ? 
Well  fed  by  his  folly, 
Did  you  then  with  your  Molly, 

IvTot  expect  'twas  a  "  regular  do  ?" 

At  last,  did  you  never, 

John  Davis,  endeavour 
The  widow  to  bilk  of  her  bill  ? 

Which,  past  all  denying, 

Was  worse  than  kite-flying  ; 
Oh,  John,  you  behav'd  very  ill. 

Did  you  not,  as  a  closer. 
Though,  certes,  no  poser, 

Send  Crocky  to  regions  "  below,'* 

(See  "  Ring,''  part  the  second) 
When  his  score  had  been  reckoned 

On  earth,  as  you  very  well  know  ? 

Now  don^t  the  following  spicy  story  mince. 
But  if  you  do,  why  "  let  tlie  gall'd  jade  wince." 
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Pray,  don't  you  know  a  charming  Nell, 

A  frail  but  fashionable  bell« ; 

Once  of  Count  B.  a  dashing  flame, 

Though  we  will  here  suppress  his  name  ? 

(But  it  has  figur'd  in  Reports 

Of  a  strange  action  in  the  Courts)  ; 

Now,  if  you  know  the  pretty  Nell, 

Why  so  do  I,  and  so  'tis  well. 

But  others  may  not  guess  so  much, 

I'll  therefore  on  the  subject  touch. 

"  Custom  "  will  "  stale  "  the  fairest  charms^ 

That  ever  fill'd  a  lover's  arms. 

No  wonder,  then,  the  Count  grew  tir'd 

Of  beauties  that  he  once  admired ; 

And  Nelly  found — ill-fated  token — 

A  link  in  love's  bright  chain  was  broken. 

In  short,  the  fading  chere  amie 

Oi  ihSii  preuoo  cavalier.,  Count  B., 

Was  plainly  told,  'twas  past  a  doubt, 

His  passion  for  her  had  burnt  out ; 

So  she  her  wares  might  elsewhere  carry, 

And  hang,  or  drown,  herself — or  marry. 

But,  quoth  an  honourable  friend. 

You  surely  cannot,  B.,  intend 

To  cast  her  off— you're  not  so  bent— 

Without  a  proper  settlement  ? 

Oh,  no !  I  am  quite  viUing,  quite, 

To  do  de  proper  ting— vat's  right, 
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The  Count  replied,  and  straightway  did 
.    Whate'er  his  noble  prompter  bid= 
A  settlement  was  duly  made, 
And  a  round  sum  to  Nelly  paid. 
Now,  mark  the  sequel  of  my  tales 
In  this,  John  Davis,  do  not  fail ; 
The  friend  so  honourably  kind, 
To  motives  of  self-interest  blind. 
Having  secur'd  for  Nell  the  pelf, 
Wisely  betook  her  to  himself, 
That  he  might  just  assist  to  end  it. 
By  helping  the  frail  fair  to  spend  it ! 

What  think  you  of  this  little  episode  ?— 
In  Turkey  women  oft  are  bought  and  sold ; 
But  here,  in  England,  we've  a  different  mode 
Of  making  them  subservient  for— gold. 

Your  "  Ring  "  you  into  parts  divide, 
And  wed  with  each  a  slattern  bride ; 
A  slipshod,  vulgar,  vixen  muse. 
Whose  only  art  is  to  abuse ; 
Though  a  long  interval  appears. 
Comparing  dates,  of  truant  years, 
Between  your  first  and  second  wooing, 
Or  acts  of  a  new  "  Road  to  Ruin." 
But  if  you  have  been  somewhat  tardy. 
You  have  not  been  the  less  fool-hardy  ^ 
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You  really  have  been  slow  to  strain 

The  inky  oozings  of  your  brain  ; 

But  better  had  you  spar'd  your  gall, 

Than  to  have  vented  it  at  all. 

Why  for  a  modern  Dogberry  pass, 

By  writing  down  yourself  "  an  Ass  ?" 

Yet  since,  methinks,  you've  had  such  leisure  (2) 

To  read,  revise,  correct — at  pleasure  ; 

To  polish  every  vagrant  line, 

And  the  vulgarity  refine ; 

You  might  have  smoother  made  your  verse, 

At  least — and  not  a  whit  less  terse ; 

But,  no !  you  seem,  as  if  in  hurry, 

You'd  quite  forgotten  Lindley  Murray. 

What  paths  poetic  have  you  trod. 

When  you  make  rhymes  so  truly  odd  ? 

You  join  together  "  horse  "  and  "  cross," 

Of  course,  significant  of  loss  ; 

Committing  other  sins  as  bad. 

As  if  your  Muse  were  drunk  or  mad. 

Catnach  himself  would  spm-n  such  diction, 

Even  in  some  Seven  Dials'  fiction. 

In  your  first  part,  if  I  have  not  forgotten, 

You  threaten'd  to  invent  a  new  "  Gun-Cotton ;"  (3) 

Somethhag  that  should  the  seers  annihilate, 

And  leave  them  neither  place,  nor  name,  nor  date. 

What  dh-e  sensations  must  have  fill'd  each  breast, 

While  such  a  terror  all  theii'  souls  oppress'd ! 
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What  apprehensions  must  they  not  have  felt, 
Thinking  each  moment  they  your  powder  smelt  I   ^ 
That  by  th'  explosion  soon  their  brains  would  fly. 
Scatter 'd  aloft,  beneath  a  sulphurous  sky ! 
Now,  what  I  wish  to  know — come,  don't  be  gruff- 
Have  you  compounded  that  infernal  stuff? 
Yet  wherefore  doubt  it,  when  the  fact  is  clear  ? 
In  the  "  Rejoinder'*  all  its  powers  appear. 
But  where  the  Seers  ?    Are  they  to  atoms  blown  ? 
Or  still  do  they  survive  to  hear  you  groan  ? 
Your  shell,  like  Warner's,  proves  but  worthless  trash, 
A  popgun's  pellet,  a  Guy  Faux  night's  flash ; 
Though,  like  a  child,  you're  tickled  with  the  toy — 
Back  to  your  tutor  go,  presumptuous  Boy  ! 

But  leave  the  "Prophets,"  those  atrocious  elves, 

As  you  describe  them,  to  revenge  themselves. 

Vates  has  done  so  with  a  vigorous  hand, 

And  stamp'd  upon  your  brow  a  lasting  brand. 

Despite  your  thunder  bomb,  illustrious  gunner  ! 

He's  giv'n  you  what  Joe  Bank's  would  call  a  "  stunner.^ 

Others  can  wield  as  powerful  a  quill. 

And  yet  may  "  all  your  bones  with  aches'''  fill  ; 

Or,  perhaps,  so  slightly  have  they  felt  the  smart, 

Though  meant  by  you  to  touch  a  tender  part, 

They  think  it  might  appear  a  silly  thing, 

To  take  much  notice  of  an  insect's  sting. 

A  pimple  may  demand  a  modish  patch. 

But  who  would  clap  a  poultice  on  a  scratch  ? 
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Alas !  to  be  so  mentally  anile, 
Ere  manly  years  have  on  you  ceas'd  to  smile  ! 
Wliat  imbecility  will  mai*k  your  age, 
When  now  so  impotent  is  all  your  rage  ! 

Yet  will  I  one  exception  make, 

And  that  is  for  the  Old  Dog's  sake. 

You  couldn't  leave  the  Tyke  eLlonQ 

In  peace  to  pick  a  mutton  bone. 

2^0 !  you  must  hold  a  menace  out 

To  flog  him  with  a  Kussian  knout  ; 

Though  now  you  have  retracted  that, 

And  given  him  a  gentle  pat. 

But  do  you  think  he  doesn't  know  you  ? 

What,  for  such  kindness  does  he  owe  you  ? 

Small  thanks  indeed !  His  hide  you  spare ; 

Vates  yom*  undivided  care ; 

On  him  peculiarly  intent 

To  lay  your  Kussian  instrument. 

But  if  your  knout  he's  undergone, 

For  so  you  boast  of  in  your  ^ne  tales ; 
Upon  your  shoulders  he's  laid  on 

A  treble-knotted  cat-o'-nine  tails. 
And  Muggins  swears  that,  as  you've  played  the  viper, 
The  Tyke  shaU  give  you  a  confounded  griper^ 


No  wonder,  Davis,  in  these  panic-times. 
You  seek  to  gain  a  living  by  your  rhymes 
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By  blackening  those  who  may  have  made  a  hit. 

Envious  of  their  superior  luck  or  wit. 

You  turn  a  poetaster  for  your  grub. 

And  all  the  common  herd  devoutly  drub ; 

But  yom'  own  "  Order  "  spare,  if  Lord  you  be, 

Though  at  the  best  a  Lord  "  by  courtesy!" 

As  for  the  Touts^  poor  devils,  how  you  dress  ^em ! 

Yet  have  some  mercy  on  their  souls,  God  bless  'em  \ 

And  now  I'll  give  you,  for  your  benefit, 

A  racy  specimen  of  Touter^s  wit.  (4) 

Pat  said,  when  people   told  him  you  had  wrote  him 

down  a  Tout^ 
"  Oh,  bother,  never  mind,  does  Ms  mother  knoiv  he's 

outf 
They  tell  me,  too,  that  ail  he  writes  is  but  a  pack  o' 

lies," 
"  Yes,  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  that's  true  enough,"  said 

Billy  Wise. 

Go  on,  and  prosper,  rail  at  Saint  or  Sinner, 
And  spin  your  brains  out  for  your  daily  dinner  ; 
Cudgel  your  pate,  although  there's  nothing  in't, 
If  you  can  get  a  publisher  to  print. 

In  this  medley  of  subjects,  I'm  forc'd,  now  and  then, 
To  be  rather  abrupt  in  the  use  of  my  pen ; 
To  page  sixteen  turn  of  the  "  Ring,"  and  there  scan 
What  is  said  of  the  "  blameless"  and  "  clever"  "  young 
man," 
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In  the  Jockey  Club  if  you  had  then  possessed  sway, 
I  fear  'twould  have  gone  very  hard  with  John  Day ; 
From  all  wi'ong  you  yourself  so  strictly  refrain, 
He  ne'er  would  have  mounted  the  saddle  again. 
In  the  "  Ring"  a  Reformer,  if  not  in  the  State, 
Sam  Rogers,  from  you,  would  have  met  the  same  fate. 
But  the  Club  with  more  favour  than  you  could  afford 
Both  Rogers  and  Day  to  the  pigskin  restor'd. 
Yet,  I  praise  your  ambition  of  cleansing  the  Turf, 
If  'twere  only  of  half  of  its  scoundrels  and  scurf ; 
But  this  to  achieve  you  new  efforts  must  urge, 
And  prepare  for  the  task  a  more  powerful  scourge. 

The  man  mis-educated  is  a  fool ; 

As  much  as  he  who  never  went  to  school ; 

For  nature's  crystal  current  turn'd  awry, 

Leaves  its  first  bed  a  muddy  stream,  or  dry. 

Something  like  this  has  been  the  case  with  you ; 

Aping  too  much,  your  folly  greater  grew. 

As  Byron's  suit  the  Muse  did  not  discard. 

You  fancied  every  Lord  could  make  a  bard. 

Remembrance  cross'd  you  of  his  triumph,  when 

The  loftiest  quail'd  beneath  his  early  pen. 

So  goaded  on  by  vanity,  inborn. 

You  thought  to  pluck  the  laurel  he  had  worn  ; 

Forgetting  that  some  Lords  are  only  made 

To  run  in  debt,  and  leave  their  debts  unpaid ; 

To  keep  a  wench,  incur  a  tavern  bill, 

And  swill  and  cram,  and  still  to  cram  and  swill ; 
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Or,  govern'd  by  the  influence  of  the  moon, 

To  write  a  speech  or  scribble  a  lampoon  ; 

Or,  pass  for  censors,  when,  themselves  the  most 

Need  to  be  tied  up  to  the  whipping-post. 

I  say  not,  Davis,  you  are  one  of  these, 

But  such  there  are,  whose  life  is  a  disease. 

Go,  take  your  Speaker,  con  its  pieces  o'er, 

And  travel  through  your  school-boy  days  once  more ; 

But  with  more  profit  than  you  did  the  first, 

Or,  you,  with  self  conceit,  will  swell  and — burst. 

Your  notions  of  what's  classic  may  be  sound. 

Nay,  I  admit  they  may  be  ev'n  profound ; 

It  seems,  however,  that  some  difference  lies 

'Twixt  "  classicar  and  "  classicalities  ;"  (5) 

A  difference  so  important  as  to  be 

Like  that  of  "  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee ;" 

For  one  against  the  other  you  oppose. 

As  if  they  were  not  kin,  but  deadly  foes. 

On  all  such  points  of  learning,  I  defer 

To  those  too  self-sufficient  e'er  to  err  ; 

And,  therefore,  stare,  with  admiration  mute, 

At  your  vast  knowledge  in  this  grave  dispute. 

Such  curious  questions  in  Philology 

Are  interesting,  though  a  little  dry. 

To  understand  all  tongues,  perhaps,  you're  able, 

That  e'er  were  spoken  since  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Then,  say,  if  the  affinity  be  much 

Between  the  genuine  Saxon  and  High  Dutch  ; 
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For  sure,  I  am,  you  have  blended,  late  and  early, 
"  Diversions"  of  the  Turf  with  those  of  "  Purley." 
Keeping  the  balance  just  'twixt  one  another. 
You're  just  as  deep  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

You  talk  of  Johnson's  "  TEASH !"  (6)    In  this,  I  own 

You  some  originality  have  shown, 

'Tis  proper  to  commend  where'er  we  can; 

And  honest  praise  improves  a  modest  man. 

As  this  discovery  is  wholly  new, 

So  let  the  author  amply  have  his  due. 

Whoe'er  conceiv'd  before,  colossal  Sam  ! 

Thy  works  were  only  trash — not  worth  a  d — n  ? 

How  has  the  world  been  all  along  deceiv'd ! 

Men  call'd  thee  learned,  and  the  world  believ'd. 

It  held  thee  in  esteem  and  reverence. 

For  boundless  knowledge,  and  for  solid  sense ; 

And  more — thy  other  merits  summ'd  in  one — 

For  having  fi'am'd  the  English  Lexicon  ; 

But  now  the  chai-m's  dissolv'd — dispell'd  thy  fame. 

And  soon  oblivion  will  engulph  thy  name ! 

In  some,  a  saUy,  such  as  this  might  be 

Thought  pert  presumption,  or  temerity ; 

A  coxcomb's  flourish,  a  cock-spaiTOw's  flight, 

A  raven's  croak,  a  stingless  adder's  spite  ; 

But  in  our  hero  'tis  a  shining  speck, 

A  gem,  his  future  coronet  to  deck. 

No  matter  what  the  rhapsody  you  call, 

None  can  deny  it  is  original. 
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You'll  doubtless  say  I'm  personal,  and  scowl, 
And  call  the  author,  perhaps,  a  "  bumpkin  fowl ;" . 
Though  what  fowl  that  may  be,  I  have  no  notion, 
^sTor  whether  'tis  a  bird  of  earth  or  ocean. 
The  lines  are  personal,  and  so  are  meant 
For  the  advantage  of  "  John  Davis,  Gent." 
'Twas  you  who  in  this  controversy  set 
The  base  example,  and  pursue  it  yet. 
Beside  the  "  Prophets  "  that  you  introduce. 
With  others'  names  you  make  as  free  a  use. 
Fii'st,  Pedlet's  voice  offends — acknowledg'd  "  fine  '^ — 
Your  ears  so  "sensitive,"  say  asinine; 
But  if  he  takes  your  bet,  and  says  "  'tis  done," 
Pray,  does  his  voice  displease  you  when  you've  won  ? 
Then  Hill  is  worse,  his  tones  "  assail  the  skies," 
His  "  roar  "  must  e'en  the  veiy  gods  surprise. 
You  book  his  odds  ;  then,  presto,  off  you  fly  ; 
His  cash  to  touch,  however,  are  you  shy  ? 
On  Robinson  you  aim  to  be  severe. 
His  crutch  annoys  you,  that  is  veiy  clear  ; 
Though  in  a  nickname  all  your  satire  lies — • 
His  betting-book  a  pointless  point  supplies. 
But  titled  nobs,  a  MAIDSTONE  'mongst  the  rest, 
To  eulogise  you  do  your  very  best. 

Ye  truly  noble  members  of  the  Ring, 
Who  scorn  to  do  or  screen  a  dirty  thing ! 
Let  no  opprobrium  to  your  names  attach. 
Because  there  may  be  one — perchance,  a  batch — 
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Who  would  not  scruple  on  the  cross  to  act, 
So  long  as  not  detected  in  the  fact. 
No !  though  they  fasten  to  you  like  a  burr, 
Shake  off  the  buzzwing — kick  away  the  cur* 
Let  your  own  honour  be  your  polar  star, 
Then  nought  the  lustre  of  your  fame  can  mar. 
What  visions  of  the  past  before  me  float ! 
What  nimble  spirits  and  what  rays  of  note ! 
What  scenes  of  splendour  in  those  palmy  days, 
When  every  course  was  one  effulgent  blaze  ^ 
Of  Rank  and  Beauty,  from  the  Tweed  to  Trent, 
With  no  alloy  to  breed  foul  discontent. 
York,  Doncaster,  Newmarket,  still  before 
Mine  eyes  appear  as  in  their  pride  of  yore ; 
But  now  they  seem  of  half  their  glories  shorn, 
As  breezes  blow  the  blossoms  from  the  thorn. 

Time  was  when  none — the  greatest  of  the  land — 
Blush'd  to  be  seen  upon  the  betting  stand  ; 
When  all  the  flower  of  England's  realm  was  proud 
To  mingle  in  the  motley  Racing  crowd ; 
When  a  Fitzwii>liam,  with  six  mettled  steeds, 
Prancing  and  foaming,  best  of  British  breeds, 
Excell'd  in  bone  and  symmetry  by  none, 
Upon  the  sward  in  gorgeous  trappings  shone ; 
When  with  each  other,  free  from  envious  pride. 
The  Devonshires  and  Scarboroughs  bravely  vied ; 
When  Thornton's  winsome  lady  held  the  reins. 
And  FjLiNT,  for  a  cross^  got  horsewhipp'd  for  his  pains. 
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Oh,  those  were  days  to  memory  ever  dear, 
When  Turf  and  Ring  fi'om  Davis's  were  clear. 

Yet  there  is  one  who  bears  that  self-same  name, 
Of  honest  note  and  honourable  fame. 
No  word  of  mine  shall  e'er  his  worth  dispraise, 
And  short  the  tribute  of  these  humble  lays. 

He  who  can  scatter  libels  fi-om  his  pen, 
And  screen  his  features  from  his  fellow-men ; 
He  who  can  slime  discharge,  and  venom  spit, 
Without  a  particle  of  sense  or  wit ; 
He  who  would  satirise,  not  fool  or  knave, 
The  high-born  gambler,  or  the  hireling  slave  ; 
But  any  man,  who  dares  to  show  his  face, 
Nor  brings  upon  the  turf  a  rank  disgrace  : 
A  scribbler  such  as  this  let  no  one  spare, 
Until  he's  harmless  as  a  muzzled  bear ; 
But  flagellate  him  with  a  whip  of  steel, 
iFor  nothing  else  will  make  the  creature  feel. 

And  now  to  Davis,  Gent.,  a  long  farewell ; 

Wliat  next  his  theme  will  be,  come.  Prophets !  tell ; 

Say,  will  he  from  the  Ring  in  future  sneak. 

Dreading  some  sturdy  Tout  his  nose  should  tweak  ? 

By  various  ways  men  may  acquire  a  name, 

Though  one  that  stinks — there  are  but  few  would  claim ! 


NOTES. 


(1)  John  Davis  has  not  given  to  the  world  a  diammid  of  the 
iirst  water,  but  a  vile  imitation— /?cw^e.  "  The  King,"  how- 
ever, is,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  production,  and  the 
author  certainly  stands  "  alone  "  in  the  world  of  letters^ 

"  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." 

It  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  some  other  great  man,  that  he 
went  up  like  a  rocket  and  came  down  like  the  stick,  for  he  has 
never  gone  up  at  all;  but  the  comparison  of  the  "stick"  is 
applicable  enough.     A  stick — and  a  very  precious  one — he  is. 

(2)  It  appears  that  Part  the  First,  was  originally  inserted 
in  BelPs  Life,  and  it  is  dated  1843  ;  the  second  and  third 
Parts  are  dated  in  the  present  year  of  Grace,  1847.  A  period  of 
no  loss  than  four  years,  therefore,  intervened  between  the  compo- 
sition of  Part  the  First  and  Part  the  Second.  Here  was  certainly 
sufficient  time  for  the  author  to  have  corrected  any  errors  into 
which  he  might  have  been  betrayed  in  the  heat  of  composition. 
But  did  he  subject  the  First  Part  to  this  necessary  revision  ? 
Not  having  seen,  or  not  recollecting,  the  first  printed  copy,  I 
cannot  answer  that  question  with  any  certainty.  It  is, 
however,  indisputable,  that  "  The  Ring"  abounds  with 
violations  of  almost  aU  the  established  rules  of  poetical  com- 
position. With  such  opportunities,  if  he  could  not  produce 
a  poem,  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  genius,  it  was  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  would  not  be  entirely  destitute  of  merit ; 
that  if  not  in  every  line  highly  polished,  it  would  not  be  dis- 
figured by  faults  that  would  disgrace  a  school*boy. 
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(3)  "  If  the  medicine  which  I  now  exhibit  (!)  has  the  effect 
of  nipping  in  the  bud,  even  a  very  little  prophet,  my  labours 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  Should  it  prove  ineffective,  I  must ' 
return  to  the  laboratory  and  endeavour  to  compound  a  literary 
gun-cotton,"  &c. 

(4)  The  subjoined  stanzas  are  the  production  of  one  who 
never  received  any  part  of  his  education  either  at  Eton,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  any  other  famous  seat  of  learning ;  but  I  think 
them  so  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  John 
Davis,  Gent.,  that  I  willingly  give  them  publicity,  in  the 
hope  of  putting  the  Gent.,  if  possible,  to  the  blush.  Not  to 
mystify  the  matter,  this  little  poem  is  the  effusion  of  a — Toitf, 

John  Davis,  you're  a  sorry  shot ; 

When  next  you  take  your  aim, 
Don't  shrink  behind  a  covert  hedge, 

But  boldly  strike  your  game. 

When  you  again  take  up  the  bow, 

Don't  shoot  so  in  the  dark. 
And  let  your  arrows  go  at  once, 


You  thought  to  give  a  fatal  blow, 

But  made  a  sad  mistake ; 
Instead  of  wounding  mortally, 

You've  only  scotched  the  snake. 

Vates  you  charge  with  flinging  dirt, 
But  are  your  own  hands  clean  ? 

In  no  Castalian  stream  have  you 
Been  ever  dipp'd,  I  ween. 

You've  had  your  fling  at  all  the  King, 
And  in  your  turn  been  check'd ; 

But  those  that  play  at  bowls,  they  sayj 
Must  rubbers  e'er  expect. 

Another  adage  is  as  true, 
Though  oft  o'erlooked,  alas  ! 

They  stones  should  never  rashly  throw. 
Whose  houses  are  of  glass. 
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(5)  "What is  <}tyle9  Answer  from  Vates:  '  ClassicalitiesJ 
There  is  a  word  for  you,'  and  there,  at  last,  is  a  definition" 

"I  can  assure  Vates,  that  the  introduction  of  long 

words,  like  classicalitieSj  will  render  no  man's  style  classical." 
—Preface  to  "  The  Ring," 

(6)  "  Good  Saxon  English  has  a  better  right  to  the  title 
(classified)  than  any  Johnsonian  Trash  that  was  ever  fabri- 
cated."—A/»j9^wc?2>  to  "  The  Ring,"  Part  III,  p.  55. 
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